After  two  hundred  years  of  British 
rule,  India  became  an  independent 
country  on  15th  August,  1947.  Thus 
was  written  another  chapter  in 
world  history  when  one-fifth  of  the 
earth’s  population  elected  to  choose 
their  own  Government  and  first 
Prime  Minister — -Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

Other  volumes  of  history  retail  the 
story  of  the  integration  of  several 
states,  religions  and  tongues,  which 
collectively  comprise  modern  India. 
The  subsequent  achievement  of  cself 
rule’  for  the  whole  of  the  sub-continent 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  a 
band  of  pioneers  inspired  by  two 
men,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and 
Mohandas  Gandhi. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  spent  his 
schooldays  at  Harrow  and  his 
university  days  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  also  qualified  as  a 
barrister-at-law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
London. 

After  returning  to  India,  Nehru 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  preparing 
the  people  of  his  country  for 
self-government  and  economic 
development. 

The  background  to  the  realisation  of 
Nehru’s  ambitions  has  received — and 
will  always  attract — the  attention  of 
historians  but  an  unbiased  record  is 
reflected  in  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Memorial  Lectures’,  the  first  of  which 
were  given  by  contemporaries  of 
Nehru  and  who,  moreover,  knew 
him  through  personal  contact. 
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PREFACE 


ONE  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  world  history  was 
completed  in  August  1947,  when  one-fifth  of  the  earth’s 
population  elected  to  choose  their  own  Government  and 
first  Prime  Minister — -Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

Achievement  of  ‘self-rule’  for  the  whole  of  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  was  the  result  of  years  of  effort  by  many  great  men  and 
especially  inspired  in  India  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Mohandas 
Gandhi.1  Consequently  the  death  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  on  27th  May 
1964,  aroused  conjecture  in  Great  Britain  on  how  best  to  com¬ 
memorate  Nehru’s  place  in  history.  Statues  and  plaques  pay 
tribute  to  great  men  but  do  not  help  subsequent  generations  to 
appreciate  how  such  men  have  shaped  history,  or  their  influence  on 
subsequent  events.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  records 
of  contemporaries  of  great  leaders,  as  distinct  from  writings  based 
on  hindsight  and  the  personal  views  of  later  generations  of 
historians.  No  one  was  more  aware  of  these  facts  than  The  Earl 
Mountbatten  of  Burma,  the  last  Viceroy  of  Imperial  India  and  a 
friend  of  Nehru. 

Lord  Mountbatten  conceived  the  idea  that  Nehru’s  impact  on 
the  world  of  his  day  and  his  influence  on  subsequent  events,  were 
best  marked  by  a  continuing  series  of  Lectures.  The  first  of  these 
should  be  authentic  accounts  by  contemporaries  of  Nehru’s  personal 
life,  his  ambitions  and  achievements.  Thereafter,  the  Lectures 
would  assess  the  subsequent  impact  of  Nehru’s  views  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  independent  India  and  on  international  affairs. 

Lord  Mountbatten  also  proposed  that  Indian  scholars  should, 
like  Nehru,  be  given  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  post-graduate 
studies  in  Great  Britain.  The  scholarships  would  provide  a 
permanent  reminder  of  Nehru’s  views  on  the  need  to  give  students 
the  opportunity  to  utilise  understanding  of  scientific  developments. 

Successive  British  Governments2  wholeheartedly  supported  Lord 
Mountbatten’s  proposal  for  a  Nehru  Memorial  Trust  and  the 

1  Page  ix  records  the  British  celebration  in  1969  of  the  centenary  of  Gandhi’s  birth. 

2  In  October  1964,  a  General  Election  in  Great  Britain  returned  a  Labour  Administra¬ 
tion  to  replace  the  Conservative  Administration  which  had  been  in  power  since  October 
1951.  From  1959  until  1965  Lord  Mountbatten  was  Chief  of  U.K.  Defence  Staff. 
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entire  British  Press  publicised  his  letter  of  15th  November  1964: 

cOn  the  75th  anniversary  of  his  birth  I  have  felt,  as  the  last  Viceroy 
of  India,  that  I  should  initiate  action  in  this  country  to  commemorate 
the  memory  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  India,  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

‘I  consulted  Dr.  Kadhakrishnan,  the  President  of  India,  during  his 
recent  visit  to  London;  I  have  received  the  approval  of  both  the 
former  Government  and  the  present  one;  and  I  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  help  I  have  received  from  a  number  of  outstanding 
men  in  this  country,  who  have  had  close  connections  with  India, 
and  who  have  been  kindly  acting  as  a  committee  with  me. 

‘.  .  .  I  am  issuing  this  appeal,  because  I  have  found  there  is  a 
widespread  feeling  that  his  memory  should  be  commemorated. 
Educated  as  he  was  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  had  an  abiding  love  for  this  country.  None  of  us  who  met  him 
will  ever  forget  the  charm  of  his  personality,  the  range  of  his  mind. 

‘It  may  not  be  widely  realised  how  much  the  modern  concept  of  the 
Commonwealth,  with  the  Queen  as  Head  of  the  Commonwealth,  is 
owing  to  Nehru’s  initiative  soon  after  the  transfer  of  power.’ 

On  20th  January  1966  H.M.  Treasury  issued  a  Press  Notice 
stating : 

"The  Government  is  donating  £50,000  to  the  Nehru  Memorial 
Fund  .  .  . 

"The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  hand  over  a  cheque  to 
Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma,  the  last  Viceroy  of  India,  at  the 
Treasury  to-day,  Thursday,  20th  January.  Attending  the  ceremony 
will  be  Mr.  P.  N.  Haksar,  Acting  High  Commissioner  for  India,  in  the 
absence  of  the  High  Commissioner  Dr.  J.  N.  Mehta,  a  trustee  of  the 
Fund.  Other  trustees  present  will  be  General  Sir  Roy  Bucher  (last 
British  Commander-in-Chief  in  India),  Sir  Jeremy  Raisman  (former 
Finance  Member,  Government  of  India),  and  Mr.  John  Grigg.  Lord 
Butler,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  another  trustee. 

"Announcing  the  Government’s  intention  to  make  this  donation 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  12th  November  last  (1965)  the  Prime 
Minister  said  that  it  was  a  token  of  esteem  for  a  friend  of  Britain,  the 
architect  of  secular  democracy  in  India,  and  a  world  statesman 
whose  vision  so  greatly  assisted  the  creation  and  sustenance  of  the 
modern  Commonwealth. 

‘Contributions  have  come  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.’ 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  continuous  story.  Subsequent  editions 
will  provide  a  permanent  record  of  both  Lectures  and  Scholars. 
These  ways  ensure  a  Trust  dedicated  to  preserving  the  memory  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

January  1973 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru 
The  Struggle  for  Independence 

by  Lord  Butler  of  Saffron  Walden 

K.G.,  P.C.,  C.H.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

This  is  the  first  Memorial  Lecture  in  honour  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  first  Prime  Minister  of  India.  I  am  one  of  a  number 
of  Trustees  under  Lord  Mountbatten’s  chairmanship  appointed 
to  control  a  Trust  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Nehru.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  series  of  Memorial  Lectures 
be  inaugurated. 

I  was  honoured  to  be  invited  by  the  President  of  India  to  give  this 
first  lecture,  and  the  invitation  arose  out  of  a  conversation  between 
the  President  and  Lord  Mountbatten.  Apart  from  my  family’s  long 
association  with  India,  I  feel  sure  that  I  have  been  asked  as  Master 
of  Nehru’s  old  college,  Trinity. 

Nehru’s  has  long  been  an  honoured  name  in  Cambridge  and  it  is 
fitting  that  you  Mr  Vice-Chancellor  should  take  the  Chair. 

I  hope  that  this  lecture  may  help  tie  closer  the  bonds  between 
Cambridge  and  India,  but  what  is  of  even  greater  importance,  the 
friendship  between  Britain  and  India.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that 
Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  daughter  is  at  present  Prime  Minister  of  India 
and  I  am  sure  we  all  wish  her  well.  The  maintenance  of  this  friend¬ 
ship  should  be  one  of  the  most  important  objectives  of  peace  lovers 
in  the  world  today.  Nehru  himself  used  these  words  in  a  broadcast 
from  London  in  January  of  1951 : 

‘You  will  remember  the  magnificent  example  of  which  both 
England  and  India  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Both  of  us,  in  spite  of 
long  continued  conflict,  approached  our  problems  with  this  basic 
temper  of  peace  and  we  not  only  resolved  them  but  produced,  at 
the  same  time,  abiding  understanding  and  friendship.  That  is  a 
great  example  which  we  might  well  bear  in  mind  whenever  any 
other  crisis  in  the  relations  of  nations  confronts  us.  That  is  the  only 
civilized  approach  to  problems  and  leaves  no  ill-will  or  bitterness 
behind’. 
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FIRST  LECTURE 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  man  is  that,  after  all 
he  went  through,  there  was  no  ill-will  or  bitterness  left  behind. 

In  assessing  the  man  as  a  whole,  it  may  truly  be  claimed  that  the 
story  of  his  74  years  is  an  integral  part  of  world  history.  For  almost 
everyone,  he  symbolized  the  struggles  and  aspirations,  the  difficulties 
and  achievements  of  post-war  India,  but  so  vast  a  subject  cannot  be 
compressed  into  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  my  plan  is  to  concentrate 
on  the  years  leading  up  to  1947,  leaving  to  someone  else  the  formid¬ 
able  task  of  tracing  the  events  of  Nehru’s  Premiership.  Only  during 
that  final  period  was  Nehru’s  international  stature  definitely 
recognized  and  assured,  and  I  shall  close  with  an  assessment  of 
this.  But  long  before  he  became  the  first  Prime  Minister  of 
independent  India  he  was  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  formative 
years  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  England,  moreover,  are  vital 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  mature  statesman.  Let  us  glance 
briefly  at  those  early  experiences  of  Western  culture. 


BIRTH  AND  UPBRINGING 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  born  in  Allahabad  on  14  November  1889, 
the  eldest  child  of  Motilal  Nehru,  a  brilliantly  successful,  affluent  and 
influential  Brahmin  lawyer.  Of  his  early  childhood  and  influence 
he  wrote:  ‘My  childhood  was  ...  a  sheltered  and  unevental  one. 
I  listened  to  the  grown-up  talk  of  my  cousins  without  always 
understanding  all  of  it.  Often  this  talk  related  to  the  overbearing 
and  insulting  manners  of  the  English  people  towards  Indians,  and 
how  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Indian  to  stand  up  to  this  and  not  to 
tolerate  it .  .  .  Much  as  I  began  to  resent  the  presence  and  behaviour 
of  the  alien  rulers,  I  had  no  feeling  whatever,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  against  individual  Englishmen.  I  had  had  English 
governesses,  and  occasionally  saw  English  friends  of  my  father’s 
visiting  him.  In  my  heart  I  rather  admired  the  English.’1  This 
ambivalent  combination  of  admiration  for  Western  culture  and  of 
resentment  of  the  patronizing  and  arrogant  English  rule  in  India 
appears  to  have  been  very  characteristic  of  the  Nehru  household.  It  is 
evident  too  in  Nehru’s  letters  to  his  father  from  England,  where 
he  came  at  the  age  of  15  to  complete  his  education  at  Harrow  (for 
two  years)  and  then  here  at  Trinity. 

There  are  not  many  records  of  Nehru’s  time  at  Harrow  and 
Trinity.  He  says  in  his  autobiography:  ‘Personally  I  owe  too  much 
to  England  in  my  mental  make-up  ever  to  feel  wholly  alien  to  her’, 

^ehru,  Jawaharlal,  Toward  Freedom,  pp.  20-1.  (The  John  Day  Co.,  New  York,  1941). 
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‘and  do  what  I  will,  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  habits  of  mind,  and 
the  standards  and  the  ways  of  judging  other  countries  as  well  as 
life  generally,  which  I  acquired  at  school  and  college  in  England’. 

He  says  on  leaving  Cambridge:  ‘My  general  attitude  to  life  at 
the  time  was  a  vague  kind  of  cyrenaicism,  partly  natural  to  youth, 
partly  the  influence  of  Oscar  Wilde  and  Walter  Pater’,  and  ‘At 
the  same  time  risk  and  adventure  fascinated  me;  I  was  always,  like 
my  father,  a  bit  of  a  gambler,  at  first  with  money  and  then  for 
higher  stakes,  with  the  bigger  issues  of  life’. 

But  in  the  England  of  that  time  other  influences  than  those  of 
Pater  and  Wilde  were  at  work.  In  the  Edwardian  age  new  critical 
attitudes  towards  the  arrangements  of  human  society  were  being 
brought  home  to  the  English-speaking  public  by  Wells,  Shaw,  and 
Bertrand  Russell ;  similarly  this  was  an  age  of  vast  scientific  progress, 
not  least  here  in  Cambridge  with  the  work  of  J.  J.  Thomson. 

Although  Nehru  was  not  deeply  caught  up  in  these  adventures  of 
ideas,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  derived  from  his  education 
in  England  his  rationalist  approach  to  the  problem  of  life  and  his 
scientific  attitude  of  mind.  He  read  the  Natural  Sciences  tripos 
while  he  was  here,  his  subjects  being  Chemistry,  Biology  and 
Botany.  For  those  who  wish  to  be  Prime  Minister,  it  is  a  consolation 
to  know  that  he  got  a  second  class. 

Nehru,  while  at  Trinity,  lived  in  Whewell’s  Court.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  much  interest  in  debating.  He  attended  the 
Majhelis,  but  was  irritated  by  their  joking  manner.  He  also  attended 
the  Magpie  and  Stump,  but  was  fined  on  several  occasions  for  not 
speaking  during  the  term.  We  read  in  his  autobiography  how  long 
he  took  to  get  used  to  public  speaking  after  his  return  to  India,  and 
how  after  his  first  speech  he  was  embraced  and  kissed  by  Sir  Tej 
Bahadur  Sapru. 

It  was  while  at  Cambridge  that  Nehru  was  influenced  by  the 
first  thoughts  of  Fabianism  and  Socialism,  by  the  works  of  Lowes, 
Dickinson  and  by  Meredith  Townsend’s  Europe  and  Asia.  While  I 
cannot  join  him  in  the  first  enthusiasm,  and  only  partly  in  the 
second,  I  must  confess  a  powerful  link  exists  between  us  on  the  third, 
namely  that  as  young  men  we  were  both  inspired  by  Meredith 
Townsend.  His  remarkable  book  which  I  have  mentioned  was 
published  in  1905.  It  encouraged  Nehru  to  start  slowly  but  surely 
on  his  path  of  non-cooperation,  and  it  fortified  me  to  work  for 
Indian  constitutional  reform  and  for  a  long  period  of  disagreement 
with  Churchill  and  his  friends.  I  lived  with  Meredith  Townsend 
and  his  family  when  I  was  young  and  my  parents  were  in  India. 
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When  I  compared  notes  with  Nehru  in  later  life  we  agreed  that 
it  was  the  following  prophetic  paragraph  in  Meredith  Townsend’s 
book  which  had  impressed  us.  This  refers  to  the  precarious  nature 
of  the  British  hold  on  India  long  before  it  was  threatened:  ‘The 
Indian  Empire  is  not  a  miracle  in  the  rhetorician’s  sense,  but  in  the 
theologian’s  sense.  It  is  a  thing  which  exists  and  is  alive,  but  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  any  process  of  reasoning  founded  on  experience. 
It  is  a  miracle,  as  a  floating  island  of  granite  would  be  a  miracle, 
or  a  bird  of  brass  which  flew  and  sung  and  lived  on  in  mid-air. 
It  is  a  structure  built  on  nothing,  without  foundations,  without 
buttresses,  held  in  its  place  by  some  force  the  origin  of  which  is 
undiscoverable  and  the  nature  of  which  has  never  been  explained’. 

Nehru  also  drew  my  attention  to  the  following  short  passage: 
‘The  clearness  of  the  European’s  brain  never  tells  him  when  the 
revolt  of  the  Asiatic  is  near  at  hand,  and  all  the  subtlety  of  the 
Asiatic  never  tells  him  when  a  threat  will  make  the  European  halt, 
and  when  it  will  pass  him  like  the  idle  wind’.  This  so  acutely 
diagnoses  much  of  the  long  and  painful  misunderstandings  which 
arose  between  the  races. 


RETURN  TO  INDIA 

Nehru  returned  to  India  after  only  seven  years  in  England,  but 
they  had  been  seven  very  formative  and  influential  years.  In  October 
1908,  on  returning  to  England  after  a  brief  vacation  in  India,  he 
had  confessed  to  a  feeling  ‘akin  to  that  of  home-coming’.  Nehru 
was  aware  that  India  was  in  his  blood  and  that  there  was  much  in 
her  that  instinctively  thrilled  him ;  and  yet  he  felt  concerned  because 
he  approached  her  ‘almost  as  an  alien  critic,  full  of  dislike  for  the 
present  as  well  as  for  many  of  the  relics  of  the  past’.  ‘To  some 
extent’,  he  wrote,  ‘I  came  to  her  via  the ’West  and  looked  at  her  as 
a  friendly  Westerner  might  have  done.  I  was  eager  and  anxious  to 
change  her  outlook  and  appearance  and  give  her  the  garb  of 
modernity.  And  yet  doubts  rose  within  me.  Did  I  know  India,  I 
who  presumed  to  scrap  much  of  her  past  heritage?’1  Nehru’s 
love  of  India  was  fierce,  passionate:  but  never  uncritical.  We  can 
glimpse  here  already  the  makings  of  the  portrait  he  later  painted — 
anonymously — of  himself  in  the  following  words:  ‘He  has  all  the 
makings  of  a  dictator  in  him — vast  popularity,  a  strong  will,  energy, 
pride  .  .  .  and  with  all  his  love  of  the  crowd  an  intolerance  of  others 
and  a  certain  contempt  for  the  weak  and  inefficient  .  .  .  His  over¬ 
whelming  desire  to  get  things  done,  to  sweep  away  what  he  dislikes 

VNehru,  Jawaharlal,  The  Discovery  of  India,  pp.  37-8.  (Meridian,  London,  1951). 
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and  build  anew,  will  hardly  brook  for  long  the  slow  processes  of 
democracy.’  The  seeds  of  future  greatness  are  apparent  in  this 
ruthless  piece  of  self-analysis.  But  so,  too,  is  the  paradox  of  the  mature 
and  powerful  statesman  who  was  later  to  prove  more  culpable  of 
hesitancy  and  of  an  excessive  concern  for  the  irrevocable  and 
irreconcilable  divisions  of  national  and  world  opinion  than  of 
Caesarism.  I  shall  return  at  the  end  to  this  tendency  to  tolerate  the 
obstruction  and  watering-down  of  those  policies  which  Nehru 
himself  believed  to  be  vital  when  we  consider  his  attitude  to  the 
‘slow  processes  of  democracy’. 

The  Indian  political  scene  had  sharply  changed  during  Nehru’s 
absence  in  England.  The  Congress  leadership,  originally  a  moderate 
group  anxious  only  for  a  share  in  the  ordering  of  Indian  affairs, 
was  now  being  challenged  by  critics  openly  calling  for  self- 
government.  By  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  the  Indian  national 
movement  went  further  along  the  path  of  opposition  when  Gandhi 
launched  his  programme  of  non-cooperation  against  the  British  Raj. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  fascinating  problems  about  Nehru’s  career 
is  to  discern  the  moment  at  which  he  passed  over  from  being  what 
he  describes  himself  when  he  left  England  as  ‘a  bit  of  a  prig’  to 
when  he  launched  into  his  long  career  of  opposition  against  an 
Imperial  Britain.  I  have  not  found  this  moment  clearly  defined 
either  in  his  autobiography  or  any  biography  which  I  have  read. 
I  think  it  developed  slowly  from  the  atmosphere  in  his  own  home 
from  his  time  in  London  and  from  his  experience  when  he  returned 
to  India.  There  is  an  independent  testimony  by  a  close  friend  at 
Cambridge  published  later  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  17  April 
1942:  ‘But  the  time  he  went  up  to  Trinity  there  already  burned  in 
him  the  ideal  of  an  united,  autonomous,  self-sufficient  India’. 

‘We  don’t  need  you  English  to  rule  us’,  I  can  hear  him  exclaim 
in  his  slightly  high-pitched  voice.  ‘It  is  an  insult  to  our  self-respect 
and  intelligence’.  That  note  of  pride  and  self-respect  was  ever  present 
in  his  objection  to  the  British  Raj.  It  seemed  to  blind  him  to  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  problem. 

To  understand  the  situation  we  must  study  the  two  Nehrus,  his 
father  Motilal  and  himself.  Now  Motilal  was  a  very  powerful  man 
and  lived  in  circumstances  of  considerable  affluence  in  Allahabad. 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  my  uncle  Sir  Harcourt  Butler  who  was  the 
Governor  of  the  U.P.  Jawarhalal  indignantly  denies  in  his  auto¬ 
biography  that  my  uncle  sent  his  father  champagne  in  gaol,  but 
my  family  sticks  to  the  story.  My  researches  in  family  archives  go  to 
show  that  the  champagne  was  sent  by  a  Jemadar  but  it  does  not 
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appear  to  have  been  delivered  or  consumed,  except  perhaps  by  the 
bearer. 

Jawaharlal  was  brought  up  in  his  youth  in  circumstances  of 
considerable  loneliness.  He  greatly  admired  his  father  and  depended 
on  him  for  sustenance  for  most  of  his  early  career.  This  was  a 
dispensation  which  enabled  Nehru  early  to  leave  the  Bar  and  to 
devote  his  whole  life  to  public  affairs. 

His  father  Motilal  from  quite  an  early  date  took  considerable 
interest  in  the  moderate  side  of  the  nationalist  movement.  It  was 
therefore  all  the  more  galling  to  Jawaharlal  that  jokes  should  be 
made  about  their  wealth  and  connections,  that  their  linen  was 
alleged  to  be  sent  from  India  to  a  Paris  laundry  and  that  Jawaharlal 
had  been  sent  to  school  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  in  fact  he 
had  never  met. 

However,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  conversions  like  that  of 
St  Paul  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  are  sometimes  the  most  effective, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  two  events,  the  arrest  of  Mrs  Besant  and 
(in  1919)  the  ruthlessness  of  General  Dyer  converted  Motilal  to  the 
militant  wing  of  the  Congress,  and  thereafter  father  and  son  were  to 
work  closely  together. 

Edwin  Samuel  Montagu  said  in  his  diary  about  Mrs  Besant’s 
imprisonment  T  particularly  like  the  Shiva  who  cut  his  wife  into 
fifty- two  pieces,  only  to  discover  that  he  had  fifty  two  wives.  This  is 
really  what  happened  to  the  Government  of  India  when  it  interned 
Mrs  Besant’. 


EARLY  INFLUENCES 

But  before  we  pursue  the  post  First  World  War  militant  campaign 
of  the  Congress  and  consider  the  first  impact  of  Gandhi  we  must 
look  at  the  picture  which  Nehru  himself  has  provided  of  the  India 
to  which  he  returned.  He  attended  the  Bankipore  Congress  of  1912 
as  a  delegate  and  described  it  as  very  much  an  English-knowing, 
upper-class  affair  where  morning  coats  and  well-pressed  trousers 
were  greatly  in  evidence:  ‘Essentially  it  was  a  social  gathering  with 
no  political  excitement  or  tension’. 

The  First  World  War  had  the  effect  of  heightening  political 
consciousness.  Two  events  of  great  political  significance  occurred 
at  the  Lucknow  Congress  of  1916,  the  reunion  of  Moderates  and 
Extremists  in  a  common  cause,  and  the  achievement  of  agreement 
between  Hindus  and  Muslims  about  the  future  constitution  of 
India.  This  was  called  the  Congress-League  Scheme  and  it  laid 
down,  among  other  things,  the  proportion  of  seats  to  be  reserved 
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for  the  Muslim  minorities.  This  Congress-League  relationship  was 
to  be  turned  by  1940  into  rivalry  and  by  1947  into  Partition.  My 
own  view  is  that  this  course  of  history  was  inevitable,  although  some 
have  blamed  the  Congress  for  not  carrying  the  Muslims  with  them. 

Nehru  met  Gandhi  for  the  first  time  at  the  Lucknow  Congress. 
Of  that  meeting,  Nehru  wrote:  ‘All  of  us  admired  him  for  his 
heroic  fight  in  South  Africa,  but  he  seemed  very  distant  and  different 
and  unpolitical  to  many  of  us  young  men’.1  Gandhi  remained  in 
the  background  of  Indian  politics  until  1919  when  he  responded 
to  the  Rowlatt  Bills  with  the  direct  challenge  of  the  formation  of  a 
Satyagraha  Society,  whose  members  were  pledged  to  disobey  the 
law  as  a  symbol  of  passive  resistance.  This  public  proclamation  of 
Gandhi’s  ideal  of  political  action  and  the  ensuing  Amritsar  massacre 
combined  to  jolt  the  young  Nehru  out  of  his  inactivity.  His  reaction 
to  Satyagraha  was  one  of  tremendous  relief.  Here  at  last,  he  felt, 
was  a  way  out  of  the  tangle,  a  method  of  action  which  was  straight 
and  open  and  possibly  effective:  ‘I  was  afire  with  enthusiasm  and 
wanted  to  join  immediately.  I  hardly  thought  of  the  consequences 
— law-breaking,  jail-going,  etc. — and  if  I  thought  of  them  I  did 
not  care’.2 

Nehru’s  sudden  determination  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Satyagraha 
disturbed  his  father  greatly,  however,  and  Gandhi  urged  him  not 
to  precipitate  a  rift,  between  father  and  son  and  indeed  himself. 

Of  their  relationship  at  this  time  Nehru  wrote,  ‘It  was  perhaps 
a  triangle.  Mr  Gandhi,  my  father  and  myself,  each  influencing 
the  other  to  some  extent.  But  principally,  I  should  imagine,  it  was 
Gandhi’s  amazing  capacity  to  tone  down  opposition  by  his  friendly 
approach  .  .  .  Secondly,  our  closer  association  .  .  .  brought  out 
that  Gandhi  was  not  only  a  very  big  man  and  a  very  fine  man,  but 
also  an  effective  man  .  .  .  Father  was  forced  to  think  because  of  my 
own  reaction.  I  was  his  only  son;  he  was  much  interested  in  me’.3 

Motilal’s  affection  for  his  son  was  very  deep;  he  wrote  to  him 
once  of  ‘the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  which  is  never  expressed  in 
words  but  felt  and  felt  as  any  has  been  or  will  be  felt’.4  For  Jawaharlal, 
however,  the  strength  of  this  bond  meant  that,  even  at  the  age  of  30, 
his  decisions  could  not  be  entirely  his  own.  I  want  to  make  this 
point  since,  among  great  leaders,  Nehru  is  distinguished  up  to  his 
later  age  by  a  certain  dependence  on  men  older  than  himself. 

^ehru,  Jawaharlal,  Toward  Freedom,  p.  14.  (The  John  Day  Co.,  New  York,  1941). 
^Toward  Freedom,  p.  48  loc.  cit. 

3Mende,  Tibor,  Conversations  with  Mr.  Nehru,  pp.  22-4.  (Seeker  &  Warburg,  London,  1956). 
4Quoted  by  Nanda,  B.R.,  The  Nehrus:  Motilal  and  Jawaharlal,  p.  129.  (Allen  &  Unwin, 
London,  1962). 
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Before  I  go  further  I  will  dwell  on  another  potent  influence  on 
the  life  of  Nehru. 

In  May  of  1920  an  order  of  externment — i.e.  exclusion  from  the 
district — the  first  of  many  such  communications  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  served  on  Nehru,  who  had  taken  his  mother  and  wife  to 
Missoorie.  Nehru  accordingly  went  back  to  Allahabad  where,  left 
to  his  own  resources,  he  fell  in  with  a  company  of  peasants  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna  River.  They  pleaded  with  Nehru  to  help 
them  with  relief  from  the  exactions  of  the  Taluqdars.  He  accom¬ 
panied  them  back  to  their  villages  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
abject  poverty  he  met.  They  spoke  of  the  rapacity  of  the  money¬ 
lenders  and  the  orders  of  exaction  which  were  served  upon  them. 

Nehru  wrote  that  ‘looking  at  their  misery  and  overflowing 
gratitude  he  was  filled  with  shame  at  his  own  easy-going  and 
comfortable  life5.  ‘A  new  picture  of  India  seemed  to  be  before  me; 
naked,  starving,  crushed  and  utterly  miserable’.  Henceforth  Nehru 
was  to  have  perpetual  contact  with  the  Indian  peasant  with  whom, 
during  his  education  and  upbringing,  he  had  had  no  touch.  It  was 
from  this  date  that  his  power  of  speaking  to  the  people  and  opening 
his  mind  to  them  developed.  In  all  the  agrarian  problems  of  the 
U.P.  which  featured  so  largely  in  the  Congress  programme  Nehru 
was  next  to  Gandhi  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  masses. 
As  a  footnote  to  this  episode  I  will  only  mention  that  Motilal  was 
very  indignant  about  the  externment  order  and  wrote  to  my  uncle 
Harcourt,  the  Governor,  who  gave  orders  for  it  to  be  rescinded, 
but  not  before  the  experience  had  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
Nehru’s  mind. 

This  year  of  1920  is  really  very  important  for  the  unfolding  of 
Nehru’s  purpose  and  lifelong  endeavour,  for  it  was  on  1  August  that 
Gandhi  published  in  Young  India  his  article  explaining  his  doctrine 
of  non-violence. 

‘Non-violence’,  he  said,  ‘is  the  law  of  our  species  as  violence  is 
the  law  of  the  brute’. 

‘Working  under  this  law  of  non-violence  it  is  possible  for  a  single 
individual  to  defy  the  whole  might  of  an  unjust  Empire,  to  save 
his  honour,  his  religion,  his  soul  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that 
Empire’s  fall  or  regeneration’.  As  a  young  man  he  approached  issues 
directly,  as  an  arrow  to  the  target;  but  as  he  neared  middle  age  he 
became  more  contemplative. 

After  involving  himself  in  politics  he  toured  India  at  a  frantic 
pace ;  always  on  the  move  and  hardly  resting ;  addressing  gatherings 
at  one  village,  moving  on  to  the  next,  and  then  to  the  next.  He 
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described  one  time  when  his  day  started  with  a  function  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  programme  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
included  half  a  dozen  mass  meetings  and  many  smaller  ones.  His 
last  engagement  came  at  four  o’clock  the  following  morning,  and 
then  he  was  faced  with  a  seventy  mile  journey  to  his  resting  place 
for  the  night  (sic) .  He  arrived  there  at  seven  o’clock:  it  had  been  a 
twenty-three  hour  day  and  an  hour  later  he  began  his  next  day’s 
programme.  In  spite  of  this  activity  Nehru  had  the  ability  to  turn 
his  mind  in  on  itself,  and  become  a  dreamer  living  for  a  while  the 
contemplative  life.  He  might  be  startled  as  he  journeyed  along  the 
road  by  a  fine  type  of  man  or  a  beautiful  woman  who  reminded 
him  of  some  ancient  fresco.  Then  he  would  slip  away  into  the  past 
and  live  for  a  while  another  life.  Just  as  possibly  the  same  figures 
could  set  his  mind  grappling  with  the  vast  practical  problem  of 
India’s  poverty.  As  he  described  it,  his  two  lives  marched  together, 
inseparably  tied  up  with  one  another  and  yet  apart.  This  was  the 
way  Nehru  discovered  India  and  his  people.  It  was  a  two-way 
exchange  for  the  crowds  were  drawn  as  instinctively  to  him  as  he 
was  to  them.  ‘People  do  not  want  to  hear  him’,  wrote  Gandhi, 
‘they  simply  want  to  see  him.  And  that  is  natural.  You  cannot  deal 
with  millions  in  any  other  way’.  Nehru,  too,  felt  the  almost  physical 
quality  of  his  relationship  with  the  crowd.  ‘I  was  getting  in  touch 
with  .  .  .  the  people  of  India  in  their  millions;  and  such  message 
as  I  had  was  meant  for  them  all,  whether  they  were  voters  or  not; 
for  every  Indian  man,  woman,  or  child.  The  excitement  of  this 
adventure  held  me,  this  physical  and  emotional  communion  with 
vast  numbers  of  people.  It  was  not  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  crowd, 
one  among  many,  and  being  swayed  by  the  impulses  of  the  crowd. 
My  eyes  held  those  thousands  of  eyes ;  we  looked  at  each  other,  not 
as  strangers  meeting  for  the  first  time,  but  with  recognition,  though 
of  what  this  was  none  could  say’.  Out  of  this  experience  grew  a 
profound  sense  of  patriotism. 

THE  PRISON  YEARS 

We  ought  now  to  sense  with  Nehru  his  years  in  prison  where  he 
spent  the  best  part  of  nine  years.  In  1930  he  wrote:  ‘From  time  to 
time  the  prisoner’s  body  is  weighed  and  measured.  But  how  is  one 
to  weigh  the  mind  and  spirit  which  wilt  and  stunt  themselves  and 
wither  away  in  this  terrible  atmosphere  of  oppression  P’1  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  considered  his  lot  unfairly  fortunate :  ‘The  thought  that  I  was 
having  a  relatively  easy  time  in  prison,  at  a  time  when  others  were 

1Quoted  by  D.  Norman,  Nehru,  The  First  Sixty  Tears,  Vol.  1,  p.  227.  (The  Bodley  Head, 
London,  1965). 
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facing  danger  and  suffering  outside,  began  to  oppress  me.  I  longed 
to  go  out;  and  as  I  could  not  do  that,  I  made  my  life  in  prison  a 
hard  one,  full  of  work’.1 

Nehru  relished  the  leisure  for  reading;  T  am  not  a  man  of  letters, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  many  years  I  have  spent  in 
gaol  have  been  the  sweetest  in  my  life,  but  I  must  say  that  reading 
and  writing  have  helped  me  wonderfully  to  get  through  them’.2 

His  main  works  from  prison  are  the  Glimpses  of  World  History , 
The  Discovery  of  India  and  The  Unity  of  India. 

Nehru’s  letters  to  his  daughter  Indira  are  called  Glimpses  of 
World  History.  In  them  Nehru  touched  on  the  early  history  of  the 
world  and  the  way  man  thought  and  lived;  he  established  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  those  times  and  the  present  day  and  sometimes  intro¬ 
duced  his  own  ideas.  It  was  a  common  experience  for  the  child  to 
find  that  prison  separated  her  from  other  close  members  of  her 
family  circle — her  grandfather,  her  aunt  and  uncle  and  even 
Kamala,  her  mother.  The  health  of  Kamala  was  precarious  and 
when  Indira  was  not  yet  fifteen  her  mother  died  in  a  Geneva 
sanatorium.  It  was  an  event  which  had  brought  about  one  of  the 
few  occasions  when  father,  mother  and  daugher  had  been  together. 
Immediately  after  her  mother’s  death,  Indira  spent  a  few  days 
with  Nehru  at  Montreux.  Then,  because  he  was  needed  back  in 
India,  he  returned  alone.  She  too,  alone,  returned  to  boarding 
school  in  Switzerland.  T  hope’,  wrote  Gandhi  to  Nehru,  Tndu  bore 
well  the  grief  of  Kamala’s  death  and  her  almost  immediate  separa¬ 
tion  from  you’.  Poor  child,  her  whole  short  life  had  been  an  extended 
lesson  in  bearing  partings  well! 

Glimpses  of  World  History  is  a  series  of  loosely  connected  sketches 
of  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  introspective  and  ‘romantic’,  but 
it  reveals  Nehru’s  moods  and  beliefs.  In  it  he  is  as  critical  of  Britain 
as  he  is  appreciative  of  Indian  culture,  though  he  is  critical  of  caste 
and  of  orthodox  religion.  He  takes  up  three  strands  of  history,  the 
classical  nineteenth-century  belief  in  perpetual  progress,  the  stressing 
of  the  role  of  the  great  man  and  the  sociological  analysis  of  groups 
in  societies  in  motion,  with  especial  reference  to  Marxism.  Nehru 
sets  his  aims  in  perspective;  Freedom  for  India  is  the  goal  but  even 
greater  is  the  cause  of  humanity  itself.  What  is  remarkable  is  that 
Nehru  was  able  to  write  an  outline  of  world  history  despite  the 
limitations  of  prison  life  and  without  access  to  books  for  reference, 
except  for  Wells’s  Outline  of  History. 

1Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  Toward  Freedom,  p.  169.  (The  John  Day  Co.,  New  York,  1941). 

2 Glimpses  of  World  History,  p.  949  (Drummond,  London). 
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I  will  quote  one  further  passage  from  The  Discovery  of  India  and 
that  is  about  religion.  It  is  important  if  we  are  to  know  Nehru  to 
understand  his  attitude  on  this  subject. 

‘Religions  have  helped  greatly  in  the  development  of  humanity. 
They  have  laid  down  values  and  standards  and  have  pointed  out 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  human  life.  But  with  all  the  good 
that  they  have  done,  they  have  also  tried  to  imprison  truth  in  set 
forms  and  dogmas,  and  encouraged  ceremonials  and  practices  which 
soon  lose  all  their  original  meaning  and  become  mere  routine. 
While  impressing  upon  man  the  awe  and  mystery  of  the  unknown 
that  surrounds  him  on  all  sides,  they  have  discouraged  him  from 
trying  to  understand  not  only  the  unknown  but  what  might  come  in 
the  way  of  social  effort  instead  of  encouraging  curiosity  and  thought, 
they  have  preached  a  philosophy  of  submission  to  nature,  to  the 
established  church,  to  the  prevailing  social  order,  and  to  everything 
that  is.  The  belief  in  a  supernatural  agency  which  ordains  every¬ 
thing  has  led  to  a  certain  irresponsibility  on  the  social  plane,  and 
emotion  and  sentimentality  have  taken  the  place  of  reasoned 
thought  and  enquiry.  Religion,  though  it  has  undoubtedly  brought 
comfort  to  innumerable  human  beings  and  stabilised  society  by  its 
values,  has  checked  the  tendency  to  change  and  progress  inherent 
in  human  society5.1 

From  The  Unity  of  India  I  choose  the  following  moving  extract 
about  Kashmir. 

‘Like  some  supremely  beautiful  woman  whose  beauty  is  almost 
impersonal  and  above  human  desire,  such  was  Kashmir  in  all  its 
feminine  beauty  of  river  and  valley  and  lake  and  graceful  trees. 
And  then  another  aspect  of  this  magic  beauty  would  come  to  view, 
a  masculine  one,  of  hard  mountains  and  precipices,  and  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  and  glaciers,  and  cruel  and  fierce  torrents  rushing 
down  to  the  valleys  below.  It  had  a  hundred  faces  and  innumerable 
aspects,  ever-changing,  sometimes  smiling,  sometimes  sad  and  full 
of  sorrow.  The  mist  would  creep  up  from  the  Dal  Lake  and,  like  a 
transparent  veil,  give  glimpses  of  what  was  behind.  The  clouds 
would  throw  out  their  arms  to  embrace  a  mountain-top,  or  creep 
down  stealthily  like  children  at  play.  I  watched  this  ever-changing 
spectacle,  and  sometimes  the  sheer  loveliness  of  it  was  overpowering 
and  I  felt  almost  faint.  As  I  gazed  at  it,  it  seemed  to  me  dream-like 
and  unreal,  like  the  hopes  and  desires  that  fill  us  and  so  seldom 
find  fulfilment.  It  was  like  the  face  of  the  beloved  that  one  sees  in  a 
dream  and  that  fades  away  on  awakening5.2 

^ehru,  Jawaharlal,  The  Discovery  of  India ,  p.  622  (Meridian,  London,  1951). 

2Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  The  Unity  of  India,  Collected  Writings,  1937-1940,  (Drummond, 
London). 
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THE  1935  ACT 

It  is  now  important  to  get  the  1935  Government  of  India  Act  into 
focus.  Those  of  us  who  like  myself  dedicated  five  years  of  concen¬ 
trated  effort  to  preparing  the  way  for  Indian  Independence  against 
the  powerful  cohorts  organised  by  Mr  Churchill,  were  astonished 
and  not  a  little  chagrined  by  the  Indian  nationalist  response. 

During  much  of  the  short  but  vital  period  immediately  preceding 
the  1935  Government  of  India  Act,  Nehru  was  in  prison.  His  initial 
reaction  to  this  important  piece  of  legislation  was  basically  hostile. 
He  spoke  of  ‘this  new  charter  of  slavery’,  and  when — free  once 
again — he  presided  over  the  session  of  Congress  held  at  Lucknow 
in  April,  1936,  Nehru  claimed  that  the  new  British  policy  for  India 
conferred  ‘responsibility  without  power’.  There  have  of  course  been 
many  other  critics,  both  British  and  Indian,  of  the  1935  Act.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  Act  had  been  preceded  by  long  years 
of  careful  investigation,  reflection  and  Anglo-Indian  consultation: 
but  serious  disagreements  as  to  the  way  ahead  for  India  persisted, 
and  the  Simon  Commission’s  Report  of  1930  had  already  been 
anticipated  by  the  Congress  counterblast  of  the  Nehru  Report. 
Yet,  it  remains  incontrovertible  that  the  1935  Act — piloted  between 
the  Scylla  of  British  hesitation  in  the  face  of  ‘die-hard’  opposition 
in  Parliament,  and  the  Charybdis  of  Indian  ambitions  and  impatience 
as  personified  in  Congress — -was  the  final  major,  constructive 
achievement  of  the  British  in  India. 

Thus,  in  terms  of  immediate  fulfilment,  the  hopes  expressed  by 
me  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  winding  up  the  first  day’s 
debate  on  the  India  Bill,  were  only  partly  realised.  I  said:  ‘.  .  .  I 
would  like  to  take  up  the  words  of  the  hon.  member  for  Morpeth 
who  expressed  the  hope  that  we  had  stumbled  on  a  future  line  of 
development  in  regard  both  to  a  Constitution  for  India  and, 
possibly,  a  model  Constitution  for  the  world.  I  believe  that  in  this 
Constitution  are  the  features  of  the  strong  Executive  known  to  the 
East,  and  of  the  democratic  form  known  to  the  West;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  have  found  a  future  form  of  government  that  will  not 
only  provide  a  possible  modification  of  democracy  which  may  work 
satisfactorily,  but  may  also  tie  together  the  best  in  the  East  and  the 
West5.1 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude,  from  the  failure  of  the  central 
federal  structure  to  materialise,  that  the  1935  Act  had  failed  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  later  in  his  life  Nehru  told  me  that  it  proved  to  be 
an  organic  connecting-link  between  the  old  and  the  new. 

1  H.C.  Debates ,  7  February  1935. 
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As  the  Oxford  History  of  India  says:  ‘The  mists  of  contemporary 
uncertainty  and  patriotic  impatience  shrouded  the  merits  of  the 
Government  of  India  Act  when  it  was  passed;  but  twelve  years 
later  the  new  Independence  Act  was  seen  to  be,  in  large  measure, 
the  conception  of  1935  developed  and  completed’.1 


THE  WAR 

The  war  period  was  wasted  as  far  as  Nehru  was  concerned,  since 
he  was  in  prison,  so  we  can  jump  to  the  vital  independence  period, 
the  accession  to  power  of  Mr  Attlee  and  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord 
Mountbatten. 

I  pass  over  the  effects  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  and  Nehru’s  growing 
impatience  until  a  talk  which  I  remember  well  in  the  first  few  days 
of  December  1946.  I  was  invited  to  10  Downing  Street  to  speak 
with  Mr  Attlee,  the  then  Prime  Minister.  He  said  that  he  would 
like  to  ask  my  personal  opinion  as  a  Conservative  as  to  whether  the 
Government  would  do  right  to  choose  Lord  Mountbatten  as  the 
last  Viceroy  of  India.  I  agreed  when  Mr  Attlee  said  to  me  ‘I  feel 
sure  that  the  first  Empress  of  India  would  be  glad  to  see  a  descendant 
complete  the  last  part  of  a  century’s  work’.  Mountbatten  was  asked 
in  mid-December  and  gave  his  acceptance  on  15th  January,  1947. 
Thereafter  Nehru  found  close  friends  and  events  moved  swiftly. 

Neither  the  stimulus  of  a  new  personality  nor  the  threat  of  the 
political  vacuum  which  might  follow  Britain’s  imminent  with¬ 
drawal  from  India  could  break  the  Congress-League  deadlock. 
Mr.  Jinnah — ‘Qaid-i-Azam’ — saw  victory  for  Pakistan  in  sight,  and 
the  new  Viceroy  came  to  realise  that  Pakistan  was  the  single  viable 
alternative  to  anarchy. 

Nehru’s  broadcast  of  3  June,  1947,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
I  have  to  record.  He  paid  tribute  to  the  labours  of  the  Viceroy 
‘since  his  arrival  here  at  a  critical  juncture  in  our  history’.  He 
referred  to  the  blessings  and  wise  counsels  of  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
He  asked  cooperation  and  he  was  wrung  by  the  terrible  difficulties 
through  which  the  country  had  passed,  economic,  political  and 
communal.  ‘These  months  have  been  full  of  tragedy  for  millions,’ 
‘my  mind  is  heavy  with  the  thought  of  the  thousands  who  are  dead, 
of  the  innumerable  people  who  have  been  uprooted  from  their 
homes  and  rendered  destitute’. 

Such  was  the  travail  and  such  was  the  dark  side  of  ‘a  Tryst  with 
destiny’  on  7  August,  1947,  when  each  member  of  the  Constituent 

1  Oxford.  History  of  India  (3rd  edn,  1958),  p.  814. 
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Assembly  took  the  following  pledge:  ‘at  this  solemn  moment  when 
the  people  of  India  through  sacrifice  and  suffering  have  secured 
freedom  I  do  dedicate  myself  in  all  humility  to  the  service  of  India 
and  her  people  to  the  end  that  this  ancient  land  attain  her  rightful 
place  in  the  world  and  make  her  full  and  willing  contribution  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  the  welfare  of  mankind’. 


CONCLUSION 

Thus  ended  nearly  two  centuries  of  British  political  power  in  India. 
If,  in  part,  Macaulay,  Elphinstone  and  their  contemporaries  would 
have  been  astonished  and  disappointed  at  the  unexpected  fulfilment 
of  their  dreams,  they  would  nevertheless  have  conceded  that 
Britain’s  presence  in  India  had  left  an  indelible  mark.  In  1947  the 
British  left  India  a  very  different  country  from  that  archaic  land 
which  their  diplomacy  and  their  arms  had  mastered :  ‘Not  only  the 
external  conditions  of  life  but  the  soul  of  India  itself  had  been 
greatly  changed’.  And  the  ‘very  weapons  and  arguments  used  by 
Congress  against  the  British  were  largely  of  western  provenance. 
India  broke  her  British  fetters  with  western  hammers’.1 

It  will  fall  to  a  future  lecturer  to  describe  Nehru’s  premiership 
and  his  rise  to  the  summits  of  inernational  statesmanship.  Before 
his  death  Nehru  had  become  what  he  himself  had  earlier  declared 
Gandhi  to  be:  ‘the  father  of  India’.  To  the  post-war  government  of 
a  free  India  Nehru  gave  the  stamp  of  his  personal  character — 
pragmatic,  secular,  humane,  international,  democratic. 

Since  the  death  of  the  Mahatma  in  1948  and  that  of  Patel  two 
years  later,  Nehru  was,  overwhelmingly,  the  dominant  figure  of 
Indian  politics.  After  his  passing,  the  New  York  Times  was  moved  to 
record:  ‘A  pattern  of  politics  concentrating  power  and  influence 
in  a  single  revered  man  who  leads  the  country  by  virtue  of  a  special 
personal  magic  had  ended’.2  And  because  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
was  so  great  a  man  in  his  own  vast  country  of  over  400  million 
inhabitants,  he  also  ranked  very  high  amongst  the  elite  of  inter¬ 
national  statesmen  for  almost  seventeen  years,  from  1947  until 
1964. 

New  Delhi  possessed  then,  and  retains,  the  ear  of  Washington 
and  Moscow,  London  and  Peking,  Paris  and  Djakarta.  Nehru 
himself  said  in  India  and  the  World  that  national  isolation  is  neither 

1Spear,  T.  &  P.,  India:  A  Modem  History,  p.  389.  (University  of  Michigan  Press,  Ann 
Arbor,  1961). 

zNew  York  Times,  14  June  1964. 
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a  desirable  nor  a  possible  ideal  in  a  world  which  is  daily  becoming 
more  of  a  unit.  His  life  reflected  that  belief. 

We  have  seen  that  Nehru  earlier  wrote  that  an  'overwhelming 
desire  to  get  things  done’  tempted  him  to  ignore  the  slow  processes 
of  democracy.  A  glance  at  the  troubled  political  map  of  present-day 
Africa  reveals  how  great  (and  how  dangerous)  a  temptation  it  is 
for  any  ruler  of  a  newly  independent  country  to  try  to  govern  with 
the  iron  authority  of  a  virtual  dictator.  But  Nehru — perhaps  to  his 
own  surprise  resisted  any  urge  to  override  Congress  and  public 
opinion.  It  was  not  that  he  lacked  the  power  to  do  so.  As  Prime 
Minister  his  prestige  was,  for  long  periods  up  to  the  early  1960s, 
so  vast  and  so  unquestioned  that  he  might  have  been  excused  for 
believing  that  recourse  to  parliamentary  methods  was  superfluous. 

But  his  humanity — as  shown  in  a  speech  to  the  Mountbattens 
on  their  departure  from  India,  New  Delhi,  20  June,  1948,  ‘You 
may  have  many  gifts  and  presents  but  there  is  nothing  more  precious 
than  the  love  and  the  affection  of  the  people’ — and  his  idealism 
turned  him  and  the  vast  country  he  governed  towards  the  political 
avenues  of  democratic  and  parliamentary  government. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  Nehru’s  stature  as  an  international  statesman 
was  his  determination  to  respect  human  values  in  the  political  sense : 
his  democratic  principles,  in  other  words.  Today  a  number  of 
voices  are  raised  in  criticism  of  his  undoubted  tendency  at  times 
towards  hesitation,  delay  and  compromise,  towards  unfinished  plans 
and  an  inconsistent  ‘Weltanschauung’.  At  the  bar  of  history,  how¬ 
ever,  Nehru  will  emerge  as  a  great  Indian  and  a  great  world  figure: 
not  unscathed,  perhaps,  but  as  a  man  whose  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  effective  democracy  ranks  as  high  as  those  Himalayan 
mountain  peaks  which  towered  above  his  erstwhile  prison  walls. 


This  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  lectures  in  memory  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  It  was  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Butler,  C.H.,  in  Trinity 
College ,  University  of  Cambridge  on  10  November  1966  and  is 
reprinted  in  this  volume  by  kind  permission  of  the  Cambridge  University 

Press. 
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Reflections  on  the  Transfer  of  Power 
and  Jawaharlal  Nehru 

by  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  The  Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma 

K.G.,  P.C.,  G.C.B.,  O.M.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.,  D.S.O.,  F.R.S. 

This  is  the  second  Nehru  Memorial  Lecture.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  former  President  of  India  the  first  was  given,  most 
appropriately,  by  the  Master  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  old 
College,  Trinity.  Lord  Butler  was  born  in  India,  the  son  of  a  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  Governors.  As  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  India  he  was  one  of  those  responsible  for  the  truly 
remarkable  1935  Government  of  India  Act,  the  Act  which  I  used 
to  speed  up  the  transfer  of  power.  Thus  Lord  Butler’s  ties  with 
India  are  strong  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  gave  such  an 
excellent  lecture,  which  has  set  such  a  high  standard. 

He  dealt  faithfully  with  the  life  and  career  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
from  his  birth  seventy-nine  years  ago  this  very  day  up  to  1947. 
My  fellow  trustees  of  the  Nehru  Memorial  Trust  have  persuaded 
me  to  deliver  the  second  lecture. 

This  seemed  the  occasion  to  give  a  connected  narrative  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  transfer  of  power  in  August,  1947,  and 
indeed  to  continue  up  to  June,  1948,  when  I  ceased  to  be  India’s 
first  Constitutional  Governor-General.  It  would  have  been  nice 
to  show  how  Nehru  fitted  into  these  events,  but  in  the  time  available 
such  a  task  soon  proved  to  be  out  of  the  question,  so  I  have  deli¬ 
berately  confined  myself  to  recalling  the  highlights  of  my  Viceroyalty 
and  to  assessing  Nehru’s  relations  to  the  principal  men  and  events 
at  the  time,  and  to  general  reminiscences  of  him  to  illustrate  the 
part  he  played  up  to  the  actual  transfer  of  power. 

Early  in  1944  I  visited  XXXIII  Corps  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
prior  to  their  coming  to  my  Operational  Command.  I  spent  the 
night  of  22  January  at  Ahmednagar  and,  knowing  that  Nehru 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  fort,  I  telephoned  to  Delhi  to  seek  the  Viceroy’s 
permission  to  visit  him.  This  was  refused,  just  as  a  similar  request 
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made  in  November,  1921,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  I — or 
alternatively,  I  alone — should  be  allowed  to  see  Gandhi,  who  was 
in  Bombay  when  we  were  there  forty-seven  years  ago,  was  also 
refused. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  any  important  results  would  have  flowed 
from  these  meetings;  the  incidents  are  only  mentioned  to  show 
how  strong  my  personal  desires  had  always  been  to  meet  and  get 
to  know  the  men  who  were  going  to  control  India’s  destiny. 

However,  in  January  1946,  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Wavell,  told  me 
that  he  wanted  Nehru,  who  had  been  released  from  prison  but  had 
not  yet  achieved  a  ministerial  position,  to  visit  Burma  and  Malaya. 
I  had  turned  over  the  Government  of  Burma  to  the  former  Civil 
Governor,  so  Wavell  asked  him  to  issue  the  invitation  to  Burma. 
Wavell  told  me  later  that  his  proposal  was  emphatically  rejected. 
However  I  agreed  that  Nehru  should  come  to  Singapore  and 
Malaya. 

This  visit  very  nearly  went  wrong,  for  the  local  authorities 
proposed  to  confine  Indian  troops  to  barracks  during  Nehru’s 
visit  and  refused  to  provide  any  form  of  transport  for  him.  On 
16  March  1946,  only  two  days  before  Nehru’s  arrival,  I  got  back 
to  my  headquarters  in  Singapore,  after  visiting  my  troops  in  French 
Indo-China,  to  find  this  disturbing  situation,  and  immediately 
countermanded  the  restriction  on  Indian  troops  and  in  fact  ordered 
military  transport  to  be  provided  into  the  city  to  enable  the  Indian 
soldiers  to  see  their  political  leader.  I  put  Brigadier  Chaudhuri, 
later  to  become  Chief  of  the  Indian  Army  Staff  and  now  Indian 
High  Commissioner  in  Canada,  in  charge  of  this  programme  and 
lent  Nehru  one  of  my  own  cars  and  invited  him  to  call  on  me  in 
Government  House  on  arrival. 

When  he  came  I  told  him  he  could  go  where  he  liked  and  could 
do  what  he  liked  but  asked  him  to  refuse  the  invitation  of  local 
Indians  to  lay  a  wreath  on  the  memorial  to  the  Indian  National 
Army.  The  I.N.A.  had  broken  their  oath  of  loyalty  and  had  taken 
part  in  savage  acts  against  their  fellow  prisoners  of  war  who  refused 
to  fight  for  the  Japanese.  I  pointed  out  that  when  India  became 
independent  she  would  need  to  rely  on  men  who  did  not  break 
their  oath  and  that  soldiers  should  be  loyal  to  the  Government 
they  had  undertaken  to  serve.  He  saw  the  point  and  agreed  not  to 
lay  their  wreath. 

We  then  drove  together  in  my  open  car  through  cheering  crowds 
to  the  Indian  Troops’  Welfare  Centre,  where  my  wife  was  working. 
Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Indian  soldiers  that  they  rushed 
forward  in  mass.  My  wife  lost  her  footing  and  went  down  in  the 
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rush.  Nehru  and  I  formed  a  rugger  scrum  and  together  we  rescued 
her. 

Looking  back  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  occasion  when  the  seeds  were  sown  of  a  friendship  which 
later  developed  and  was  to  be  of  great  help  to  us  both  in  the 
extremely  difficult  circumstances  a  year  later  when  I  came  out  to 
India  as  Viceroy  and  he  was  leading  the  Interim  Government. 

It  was  on  18  December,  1946,  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr  Attlee,  offered  me  the  Viceroyalty  of  India.  I  was  horrified, 
knowing  from  first-hand  experience  how  complex  and  intractable 
the  situation  in  India  had  become.  Where  the  Cabinet  Mission 
and  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Wavell,  had  failed,  what  hope  was  there  of 
anyone  else  getting  a  solution  accepted  by  the  Indian  leaders? 

There  did  seem  to  be  a  glimmer  of  hope  if  the  Indians  could  be 
faced  with  a  definite  time  limit,  so  that  they  could  see  my  appoint¬ 
ment  was  going  to  be  no  perpetuation  of  British  rule  but  meant  its 
end  by  a  fixed  date.  After  protracted  discussions  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  to  fix  June,  1948,  as  the  final  date.  Furthermore,  at  my 
request  he  made  the  Board  of  Admiralty  promise  to  take  me  back 
in  June,  1948,  at  my  existing  seniority  as  a  Rear-Admiral  and  give 
me  a  comparable  command  at  sea  to  the  one  I  would  have  to  give 
up.  This  promise  was  given,  though  somewhat  reluctantly. 

I  felt  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  my  own  hand-picked  staff 
in  addition  to  keeping  Lord  Wavell’s  staff.  In  fact  Lord  Ismay,  who 
had  been  Winston  Churchill’s  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  war,  and  Sir 
Eric  Mieville,  who  had  been  Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  the 
King,  in  due  course  joined  my  staff.  Both  had  been  with  Lord 
Willingdon  when  he  was  Viceroy,  as  Military  Secretary  and  Private 
Secretary  respectively.  Pug  Ismay  and  I  were  both  polo  players; 
he  accepted  with  the  words:  Tf  you  are  prepared  to  go  out  for  the 
last  chukka  12  goals  down  by  all  means  count  me  in  on  your  team’. 

Important  in  this  hand-picked  staff  were  Captain  (now  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Ronald)  Brockman,  my  Admiral’s  Secretary  in  South- 
East  Asia,  who  had  had  years  of  Whitehall  experience  in  the  First 
Sea  Lord’s  office  in  politico-military  matters;  Lieutenant  Colonel 
(now  Major-General)  Vernon  Erskine  Crum,  who  had  been  my 
Conference  Secretary  in  the  South-East  Asia  Command,  and  came 
to  fill  a  similar  role;  and  Alan  Campbell  Johnson  who  came  as 
my  Press  Attache.  He  had  served  with  me  as  a  Wing  Commander 
in  Combined  Operations  Headquaters  and  in  H.Q.,  S.E.A.C.  He 
had  left  the  R.A.F.  and  formed  his  own  public  relations  consultant 
firm,  to  which  he  returned  after  India. 
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They  were  supplemented  by  a  team  of  first-class  shorthand- 
typists  from  Whitehall,  specially  selected  by  the  Treasury.  All  of 
them,  as  well  as  Lord  Wavell’s  staff,  headed  by  Sir  George  Abel, 
did  a  truly  marvellous  job.  I  could  never  have  succeeded  without 
their  loyal,  tireless  and  invaluable  help. 

After  all  these  requests  had  been  met  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  His  Majesty,  who  as  King-Emperor  was 
particularly  concerned  with  the  appointment  of  his  own  Crown 
representative  for  dealing  with  the  Indian  States  and  their  rulers. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  chances  of  complete  failure  were 
very  great  indeed,  and  it  would  be  bad  for  him  to  have  a  member 
of  his  family  fail.  He  replied :  ‘But  think  how  good  it  will  be  for  the 
monarchy  if  you  succeed!’  And  he  then  asked  me  formally  to  accept 
the  appointment;  so  I  had  no  option. 

Even  then  I  felt  there  was  a  final  condition  which  unless  it  was 
accepted  would  enable  me  to  escape.  The  Viceroy  was  under  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  At  my  next  meeting  with 
ministers  I  said  I  could  not  negotiate  in  India  with  Whitehall 
ministers  breathing  down  my  neck.  I  must  be  allowed  to  make  my 
own  decisions  in  India,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  would  have  to 
accept  and  support  these. 

Mr  Attlee  consulted  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  and  even  after  twenty- 
two  years  I  can  remember  his  next  words:  ‘You  are  asking  for  pleni¬ 
potentiary  powers  above  His  Majesty’s  Government.  No  one  has 
been  given  such  powers  in  this  century’.  There  was  silence  for 
quite  a  while,  then  he  went  on:  ‘Surely  you  can’t  mean  this?’ 
‘Escape  at  last’,  I  thought  as  I  firmly  replied  that  I  did  indeed 
mean  just  that  and  would  quite  understand  if  as  a  result  the  appoint¬ 
ment  were  withdrawn.  But  Cripps  nodded  his  head  and  Attlee 
replied,  ‘All  right,  you’ve  got  the  powers  and  the  job’. 

A  noteworthy  incident  occurred  within  a  week  of  arriving  in 
India;  Nehru  asked  me  whether  by  some  miracle  I  had  been  given 
plenipotentiary  powers.  To  the  question  ‘Why  do  you  ask?’,  he 
replied  that  I  behaved  quite  differently  from  any  other  Viceroy. 
‘One  has  the  feeling  that  what  you  say  goes’,  he  added.  ‘Well, 
what  if  I  have?’  I  replied  and  received  the  heartening  answer, 
‘In  that  case  you  will  succeed’.  What  a  remarkable  piece  of  percep¬ 
tion  this  was  on  Nehru’s  part  and  how  right  his  evaluation  proved 
to  be. 

I  arrived  in  Delhi,  with  my  wife  and  younger  daughter  Pamela, 
on  22  March  1947.  Traditionally  the  new  Viceroy  should  not 
arrive  until  his  predecessor  had  left,  but  I  had  specially  asked  for 
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a  personal  ‘turnover’  interview  with  Lord  Wavell.  I  remember 
the  gist  of  what  he  said.  ‘I  am  sorry  for  you,  Dicky.  You  have  been 
given  an  impossible  job.  I  have  tried  everything  I  know  to  solve 
the  problem  of  handing  over  India  to  its  people;  and  I  can  see  no 
light.  I  have  only  one  solution,  which  I  call  “Operation  Madhouse” 
— withdrawal  of  the  British,  province  by  province,  beginning  with 
women  and  children,  then  civilians,  then  the  Army.  I  can  see  no 
other  way  out’.  He  also  warned  me  that  he  had  reached  a  complete 
impasse  about  the  court-martial  sentences  on  convicted  members 
of  the  Indian  National  Army. 

The  next  day  he  left  and  I  was  sworn  in  as  Viceroy  of  India. 
I  broke  with  precedent  and  made  a  short  speech  ending  with: 
‘I  am  under  no  illusion  about  the  difficulty  of  my  task.  I  shall  need 
the  greatest  goodwill  of  the  greatest  possible  number,  and  I  am 
asking  India  today  for  that  goodwill’. 

And  so  I  became  Viceroy,  and  work  started  in  earnest.  I  opened 
my  first  despatch  box,  and  took  out  a  paper  which  had  been  sent 
to  me  for  an  immediate  decision.  It  was  a  death  sentence  for  murder, 
requiring  my  confirmation.  I  read  through  the  case  carefully — 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it  I’m  afraid — and  so  I  sadly  signed  the 
sentence. 

And  then  I  paused  and  tried  to  take  stock  of  the  atmosphere  in 
Delhi  and  the  people  I  knew  I  would  have  to  deal  with.  So  perhaps 
this  is  a  suitable  moment  to  introduce  the  principal  characters  in 
this  hectic  piece  of  history  to  show  how  Nehru  fitted  in. 

It  is  important  to  try  and  appreciate  the  unique  nature  of  the 
event  itself.  Twenty-one  years  afterwards  it  clearly  emerges  as  one 
of  the  really  formative  events  of  the  century  in  its  effect  on  future 
world  affairs — political,  strategic,  economic  and  social.  It  can  be 
compared  in  its  significance  for  the  future  with  the  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  rise  of  the  Nazi  Party  and  the  Communist  take-over  in 
China.  These  examples  were  violent  totalitarian  developments, 
whereas  Indian  independence  was  a  democratic  peaceful  exercise. 
It  was,  as  Lord  Samuel  so  aptly  put  it,  an  event  unique  in  history, 
a  Treaty  of  Peace  without  a  war. 

Lenin,  Hitler  and  Mao  Tse-tung  all  capitalised  on  revolutionary 
situations,  but  the  margins  between  their  particular  success  and 
failure  were  narrow  and  the  elements  of  chance  and  personal 
decision  at  the  critical  moments  will  long  be  the  subject  of  historical 
debate.  In  the  case  of  India  in  1947  these  factors  of  uncertainty 
were  definitely  present  but  with  this  difference.  It  was  essentially 
a  set-piece  event  conditioned  by  a  political  and  physical  time  limit. 
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Moreover  the  effective  power  was  in  the  hands  of  half  a  dozen 
leaders  operating  in  one  place  at  one  time. 

There  were  limited  options  open  to  us,  but  somehow  between 
March  1947,  and  June  1948,  a  decision  affecting  the  government 
of  a  fifth  of  the  human  race  had  to  be  reached  and  implemented. 
Such  a  situation  could  only  be  resolved  if  the  leaders  I  was  to  deal 
with  had  outstanding  qualities.  Nehru  and  the  other  primary 
figures,  Gandhi,  Jinnah,  Patel  and  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  were  by  any 
historical  reckoning  remarkable  men. 

It  is  tempting  to  develop  the  theme  of  the  differences  between 
them  of  personality  and  outlook,  ideology  and  interest,  but  it  would 
seem  more  interesting  to  stress  the  points  of  similarity  which  in 
some  measure  conditioned  and  certainly  helped  to  ease  my  negotia¬ 
tions  with  each  and  all  of  them. 

Firstly,  they  were  all  mature  men  past  middle  age  who  had 
dealt  with  each  other  for  most  of  their  lives. 

Secondly,  they  were  all  immersed  in  the  arts  of  agitation  and 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  achieving  independence. 

Thirdly,  they  were  all  professional  lawyers  steeped  in  the  law 
and  especially  in  British  constitutional  law.  In  this  respect  they 
were  almost  more  British  than  the  British. 

Fourthly,  they  were  all  masters  of  the  English  language,  indeed 
of  a  clearer  and  purer  prose  than  many  of  our  British  politicians. 
It  was  not  only  Churchill  who  carried  on  the  tradition  of  Gibbon 
and  Macaulay.  The  classical  polish  of  Nehru’s  written  and  spoken 
words  was  truly  memorable. 

The  events  I  was  called  upon  to  preside  over  as  the  last  Viceroy 
were  new  to  me  but  for  all  of  them  these  events  were  culminations 
of  a  lifelong  struggle.  When  the  moment  of  decision  was  reached  its 
impact  upon  them  varied,  and  the  outcome  was  in  no  small  degree 
affected  by  their  relations  with  and  attitudes  to  one  another.  One 
needs  therefore  to  view  Nehru  in  terms  of  each  of  them. 

Gandhi,  the  oldest,  exerted  his  influence  at  two  levels,  spiritual 
and  political.  Those  closest  to  him  always  felt  that  the  spiritual 
leadership  which  had  earned  him  the  title  of  Mahatma  was  the  more 
important.  I  doubt  if  this  would  have  been  the  opinion  of  my 
predecessors,  although  Lord  Halifax,  when  he  was  Viceroy,  had 
shown  clear  understanding  of  the  dual  aspects  of  his  power.  How¬ 
ever,  by  1947  Gandhi,  or  Bapu  as  his  followers  called  him,  seemed 
to  have  realised  that  he  was  politically  no  longer  in  the  front  line. 
None  the  less  his  personal  influence,  particularly  over  Nehru, 
remained  profound  to  the  end,  and  Nehru  never  wholly  broke 
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away  from  the  status  of  being  his  disciple.  While  this  had  had  to 
some  extent  a  limiting  effect  on  Nehru’s  authority,  particularly  in 
dealing  with  Jinnah,  it  also  had  the  advantage  of  giving  him  the 
cover  and  aura  of  being  Gandhi’s  chosen  son. 

For  Gandhi  the  transfer  of  power  was  the  culmination  of  his 
life’s  work  but  partition  meant  India’s  vivisection  and  the  end  of 
his  deepest  aspirations  for  Hindu-Moslem  unity.  He  was  a  saintly 
man  torn  by  emotion.  The  centenary  of  his  birth  is  being 
celebrated  throughout  the  world  in  October  1969.1 

In  the  case  of  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  the  transfer  of  power  was  the 
moment  of  practical  fulfilment.  He  had  always  been  the  uncrowned 
boss  of  the  Congress  Party,  the  realist  who  recognised  that  agitation 
is  no  substitute  for  the  actual  exercise  of  power  and  that  the  power 
now  being  transferred  put  a  high  premium  on  his  special  administra¬ 
tive  talents. 

In  considering  Nehru’s  relations  with  Patel,  much  has  been  made 
of  the  conflict  and  even  rivalry  between  them.  Indeed,  just  before 
his  assassination,  Gandhi  had  asked  me  to  help  him  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  I  told  them  both,  as  he  lay  there  dead,  of  his  last 
wishes.  They  wept  and  embraced  each  other.  To  their  lasting  credit 
they  achieved,  under  conditions  of  the  utmost  stress,  a  highly 
effective  working  partnership. 

Nehru’s  background  and  interests  were  international.  It  was  only 
natural  for  him  as  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  new  India  to 
assume  responsibility  for  external  affairs  as  well,  and  to  extend 
India’s  freshly  won  independence  to  her  role  in  the  outside  world. 
Patel,  for  his  part,  by  taking  on  the  key  departments  of  Home 
Affairs  and  later  the  Indian  States,  concentrated  on  consolidating 
the  regime  from  within.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  time  this  was 
a  natural  and  indeed  necessary  division  of  duty,  and  they  had, 
more  than  they  could  perhaps  recognise  in  themselves,  complemen¬ 
tary  characters. 

Success  had  come  very  late  in  life  to  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah, 
the  Qaid-i-Azam.  He  was  essentially  a  ‘loner’,  playing  from  weak¬ 
ness  in  strict  terms  of  power,  but  from  strength  in  terms  of  the 
need  for  the  transfer  to  be  based  upon  agreement  and  consent — 
which,  of  course,  included  his  agreement  and  his  consent.  As  with 
De  Gaulle — and  he  was  cast  in  a  not  dissimilar  mould  from  the 
French  leader — Jinnah  knew  that  his  ‘Non*  could  be  maddeningly 
decisive.  I  recall  from  the  meetings  I  had  with  him  at  the  time  that 

1  Lord  Mountbatten  was  Chairman  of  the  Gandhi  Centenary  Celebrations  Committee 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  See  page  ix. 
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Nehru  was  himself  fully  alive  to  this  aspect  of  Jinnah’s  personality 
and  authority. 

Finally  there  was  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  Jinnah’s  deputy  in  the 
Muslim  League  and  Nehru’s  deputy  in  the  fragile  Interim  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  a  very  different  personality  from  Jinnah,  tough  but 
far  less  abrasive,  a  highly  competent  loyal  follower,  but  not  a 
leader.  He  was  a  man  with  whom  it  was  possible  for  Nehru  to 
achieve  more  effective  intellectual  rapport  than  with  Jinnah. 

These  then  were  the  principal  dramatis  personae  who  shared 
the  stage  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

As  for  Nehru  himself,  he  was  a  many-sided  personality  of  whom 
it  could  fairly  be  said  the  predominant  characteristics  in  each  of 
the  other  great  protagonists  were  all  contained  and  blended  in 
himself.  He  was  truly  Gandhi’s  disciple  in  his  emphasis  on  personal 
and  moral  values.  He  was  not  without  Patel’s  toughness  of  fibre, 
Jinnah’s  remoteness  or  Liaquat’s  equanimity.  But  of  course  his 
individuality  was  not  simply  the  sum  of  theirs.  He  had  very  rare 
qualities  of  his  own — the  artist’s  insight  and  the  philosopher’s 
wisdom.  Churchill,  for  whom  Nehru  and  all  he  stood  for  had  for 
so  long  been  anathema,  when  at  last  he  met  him  face  to  face 
recognised  in  him  a  kindred  spirit  and  was  big  enough  to  describe 
him  as  a  man  who  seemed  to  know  neither  fear  nor  hate. 

The  drama  itself  was  to  be  played  out  in  two  acts.  Act  One  from 
March  to  August,  1947,  saw  Nehru  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Interim 
Government,  in  which  he  was  the  primary  figure  with  whom  I  had 
to  deal  in  handling  the  day-to-day  business.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  to  prepare  himself  for  his  role  in  Act  Two  as  the  head  and 
centre  of  affairs  in  a  successor  government  over  which  we  were 
negotiating.  I  was  thus  involved  with  him  in  two  capacities.  In 
both  he  was  to  be  subject  to  pressures,  irritations  and  frustrations 
which  could  easily  have  overwhelmed  a  lesser  man.  But  the  out¬ 
standing  qualities  of  his  character  sustained  him  and  carried  him 
through.  But  because  he  was  highly  sensitive  to  the  human  factors 
in  life  he  suffered  more  than  most  from  the  personal  controversies 
and  tensions  involved  in  high-level  political  affairs.  His  most 
lovable  characteristic  was  his  real  charm. 

Now  to  resume  my  reminiscences  of  him.  The  first  Indian  leader 
with  whom  I  had  an  interview  was  my  Prime  Minister,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  whom  you  will  remember  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  in  such  friendly  circumstances  the  year  before  in  Singapore. 
He  began  by  assuring  me  of  the  goodwill  of  all  Indians,  which  I 
had  just  asked  for  at  the  swearing-in  ceremony. 
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Within  a  week  I  had  to  put  this  goodwill  to  the  test.  Lord  Wavell 
had  had  to  veto  the  Indian  Government  supporting  an  impending 
Assembly  motion,  backed  by  all  parties,  calling  for  immediate 
release  of  all  ex-Indian  National  Army  prisoners.  On  1  April 
Nehru  admitted  that  this  situation  confronted  me  with  a  grave 
dilemma.  The  debate  in  the  Assembly  was  due  in  two  days’  time; 
it  could  not  again  be  postponed.  If  I  renewed  the  veto  it  would 
wreck  my  reputation  with  Indian  politicians  of  all  parties  at  the 
very  outset  of  my  vital  negotiations  on  the  transfer  of  power.  If  I 
reversed  it  the  Commander-in-Chief,  my  friend  and  wartime 
colleague,  Field-Marshal  Auchinleck,  would  almost  certainly 
resign,  with  terrible  damage  to  my  relations  with  the  loyal  Indian 
Army,  with  the  British  generally  and  H.M.  Government  in  particular. 

I  asked  Auchinleck  to  see  me  that  evening.  He  made  it  clear 
that  if  I  ordered  the  release  of  these  renegades,  some  of  whom  had 
been  convicted  of  criminal  offences,  over  his  head,  he  would  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  Army,  and  once  his  utility  had  gone  he  would 
not  feel  justified  in  staying.  He  finally  saw  that  unless  both  sides 
would  be  prepared  to  take  one  pace  forward  I  would  be  faced 
with  two  alternatives,  either  of  which  would  destroy  my  position  in 
the  negotiations  I  had  been  sent  out  to  conduct. 

The  next  day  I  asked  him  to  come  to  a  meeting  with  the  senior 
ministers  of  the  three  main  political  parties,  Nehru,  Liaquat  Ali 
Khan  and  Baldev  Singh.  It  was  a  long,  tense  and  very  difficult 
meeting,  but  eventually  Nehru  broke  the  deadlock  by  persuading 
his  colleagues  to  stand  up  to  the  Assembly  the  next  day  and  to 
refuse  the  demand  for  immediate  release,  provided  they  could  say 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  agreed  to  the  Federal  Court 
reviewing  the  cases  and  recommending  whether  there  should  be 
any  alteration  in  the  sentences.  On  thinking  the  matter  over  after 
the  meeting  Auchinleck  generously  agreed. 

Goodwill  and  statesmanship  were  shown  by  all  concerned. 
Nehru  made  a  courageous  and  balanced  speech  in  the  Assembly; 
the  resolution  was  withdrawn  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  I.N.A. 
as  a  political  issue.  I  breathed  again. 

I  have  recounted  this  episode  at  length  not  only  to  show  the 
appalling  dangers  which  could  blow  up  and  wreck  negotiations, 
but  specially  to  show  the  degree  to  which  goodwill  was  now  shown 
on  all  sides  led  by  Nehru  at  the  very  start  of  my  time.  Auchinleck 
was  magnanimous,  helpful  and  loyal.  Nehru  had  already  had  some 
idea  of  the  I.N.A.  problem  in  Singapore  when  he  agreed  not  to 
lay  a  wreath  on  the  local  I.N.A.  memorial,  but  it  must  have  taken 
great  moral  courage  to  persuade  his  colleagues  to  accept  this 
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solution.  He  knew  I  realised  this,  and  so  this  incident  turned  from 
a  near  disaster  to  consolidating  the  friendly  relations  which  had 
begun  in  Singapore. 

Perhaps  I  should  now  describe  my  method  of  doing  business  with 
Nehru  and  the  other  leaders.  I  felt  it  essential  that  my  discussions 
with  the  leaders  should  be  tete  a  tete,  with  no  papers,  note  books, 
or  any  of  the  usual  business  paraphernalia.  At  each  interview  we 
sat  comfortably  in  two  armchairs  having  a  real  heart-to-heart. 
During  the  first  meetings  I  avoided  political  business  altogether, 
and  asked  my  visitors  to  tell  me  about  themselves  and  their  early 
life.  This  produced  a  relaxed  and  friendly  atmosphere,  which  made 
it  much  easier  when  we  came  round  to  talking  business. 

Interviews  were  normally  scheduled  to  last  one  hour.  Then  a 
stenographer  would  come  in  and  I  would  dictate  the  essence  of  the 
previous  hour’s  discussion.  After  this  the  next  interview  started, 
followed  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  dictation,  and  so  on. 

The  records  of  each  talk  were  quickly  transcribed  and  copies 
were  immediately  distributed  to  my  staff.  At  the  subsequent  daily 
staff  meeting  they  knew  exactly  what  had  happened  at  all  my 
personal  discussions,  so  that  I  did  not  have  to  waste  time  putting 
them  in  the  picture  before  they  could  give  their  views. 

In  the  first  six  weeks  of  talks  I  dictated  133  full  records,  which 
included  many  crucial  meetings  with  Nehru,  often  recording 
verbatim,  so  far  as  I  could  remember  them,  the  more  important 
exchanges.  Although  these  records  were  dictated  with  the  object 
of  keeping  my  staff  in  the  picture,  Henry  Hodson,  who  is  publishing 
next  year  the  first  full  account  of  the  transfer  of  power,  using  my 
papers,  has  paid  tribute  to  their  value  to  the  historian.  And  so  has 
John  Terraine,  who  used  them  in  writing  the  script  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  television  series  of  ‘My  Life  and  Times’. 

Though  I  made  friends  with  practically  all  the  principal  people 
concerned  with  the  Government  of  India  and  became  fond  of  most 
of  them,  I  found  myself  more  attracted  by  Nehru  than  anyone  else. 
Having  been  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity,  and  having  lived 
so  many  of  his  formative  years  in  England,  I  found  communication 
with  him  particularly  easy  and  pleasant. 

After  nine  years  in  prison  for  his  political  activities,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  he  would  occasionally  fly  into  a  sudden  fit  of  temper 
at  meetings,  which  was  disconcerting,  but  after  a  while  he  learnt  to 
master  his  emotions  and  admitted  that  these  sudden  tantrums  did 
not  help  a  meeting  or  advance  his  own  cause. 

To  revert  to  my  first  interview  with  Nehru  on  24  March.  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  was  the  greatest  problem  confronting 
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India.  He  characteristically  replied,  ‘the  economic  problem’.  We 
discussed  the  difficulties  of  running  the  Interim  Government.  The 
Cabinet,  which  Mr  Jinnah  pointed  out  was  still  legally  ‘The 
Viceroy’s  Executive  Council’,  consisted  of  14  members:  6  Congress 
party,  5  Muslim  League  and  3  minorities,  who  invariably  sided  with 
the  Congress  ministers.  This  meant  I  could  never  put  any  question 
to  a  vote  in  the  Cabinet  because  the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
of  9  to  5  in  favour  of  the  Congress  party. 

Nehru  told  me  that  in  the  light  of  the  Congress  party  resolution 
for  an  Independent  Sovereign  Republic  and  with  the  forces  at 
work  he  did  not  see  how  India  could  remain  in  the  Commonwealth. 
But  they  did  not  want  to  break  any  threads  and  he  even  suggested 
‘some  form  of  common  nationality’,  a  characteristic  thought.  I 
recorded:  ‘Pandit  Nehru  struck  me  as  most  sincere’. 

I  was  careful  not  to  treat  Nehru  as  the  sole  spokesman  for  Congress 
and  listened  freely  to  criticism  of,  and  opposition  to,  Nehru’s  views. 
But  I  developed  closer  personal  relations  with  him  than  with  any 
other  political  leader  of  any  party.  We  agreed  that  the  radical 
views  we  shared  made  us  both  suspect  among  our  own  social  class, 
even  among  our  friends. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  I  confined  my  interviews  and  talks 
to  the  Indian  political  leaders  or  even  to  the  members  of  my 
Executive  Council,  the  Interim  Government  of  India.  I  spoke  to 
many  leaders  of  minorities,  to  Secretaries,  to  Government  and  other 
principal  civil  servants,  to  senior  officers  of  the  three  services, 
industrialists  and  social  workers. 

I  invited  the  eleven  Governors  of  the  provinces  of  British  India 
to  stay  with  me  and  had  fruitful  meetings  with  them.  They  told 
me  of  the  August  riots  in  Calcutta  with  5,000  dead  and  15,000 
injured,  followed  by  massacres  in  Noakhali  and  then  Bihar,  which 
had  now  reached  the  Punjab.  They  gave  me  a  terrifying  picture  of 
the  internal  situation,  as  the  pendulum  of  counter-massacres 
between  the  communities  was  swinging  ever  higher.  Their  accounts 
convinced  me  that  the  transfer  of  power  would  have  to  take  place 
much  earlier  than  we  had  planned  in  London. 

I  then  invited  the  Residents  of  the  Political  Department  in  the 
principal  Indian  States  to  stay  with  me  for  discussions.  They 
painted  an  equally  black  picture. 

I  had  been  friends  with  ten  of  the  principal  ruling  Princes  since 
we  were  on  the  Prince  of  Wales’  staff  together  twenty- five  years 
before.  Practically  all  came  to  see  me  now  to  renew  their  friendship 
and  offer  their  help.  Their  views  could  not  have  been  more 
disturbing. 
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A  unique  member  of  my  staff  was  V.  P.  Menon,  a  man  of  the 
humblest  origins  in  South  India,  who  had  been  deputy  to  Henry 
Hodson  when  he  was  Reforms  Commissioner  to  Lord  Linlithgow. 
‘V.P.’,  as  he  was  affectionately  known  to  his  many  friends,  eventually 
succeeded  Hodson  and  thus  became  my  Reforms  Commissioner. 
He  had  become  closely  associated  with  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  which 
made  him  an  invaluable  link  with  the  strong  man  of  the  Congress 
party,  though  he  never  got  really  close  to  Nehru. 

I  soon  brought  him  into  my  daily  staff  meetings,  to  which  he 
made  an  invaluable  contribution.  It  was  at  these  meetings  that  I 
gradually  hammered  out  the  plan  for  the  transfer  of  power,  which 
would  be  sent  to  the  British  Government  for  approval  before  being 
put  to  the  Indian  leaders.  I  did  not  want  the  leaders  to  take  part 
in  the  actual  drafting,  to  avoid  round-table  meetings  which  had 
proved  so  abortive  under  my  predecessors.  This  involved  my 
asking  each  for  their  views,  then  putting  forward  a  series  of  sugges¬ 
tions  and  subsequently  obtaining  individual  reactions  from  the 
separate  leaders  to  the  various  proposals.  I  began,  of  course,  by 
doing  everything  possible  to  keep  India  united  after  independence. 

I  realised  that  Mr  Jinnah  was  the  man  who  held  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation,  so  I  first  tried  very  hard  to  revive  the  Cabinet 
Mission  plan  with  him  in  order  to  retain  the  unity  of  India,  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  it.  He  insisted  on  the  partition  of  India  into  a 
Muslim  State,  to  be  called  Pakistan,  and  the  very  large  non- 
Muslim  residue,  which  he  used  to  refer  to  as  Hindustan.  He  wished 
to  include  not  only  the  provinces,  like  Sindh,  which  had  a  very 
large  Muslim  majority,  but  also  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  which  had 
very  large  non-Muslim  minorities.  I  told  him  that  if  he  insisted  on 
partitioning  India  he  would  have  to  agree  to  partition  these  two 
provinces  and  only  to  include  the  Muslim  majority  areas  in 
Pakistan.  He  objected  violently  to  ‘a  moth-eaten  Pakistan’.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  divide  these  great  provinces, 
as  their  inhabitants  were  primarily  Bengalis  or  Punjabis,  which 
was  more  important  than  whether  they  were  Muslims  or  Hindus. 

I  then  applied  the  same  logic  to  the  whole  of  India,  claiming 
that  a  man  was  an  Indian  first  and  foremost  before  he  was  a  Muslim 
or  Hindu.  Therefore  the  whole  of  India  should  not  be  partitioned. 
This  annoyed  him  and  he  started  patiently,  all  over  again,  explaining 
that  a  Muslim  minority  could  not  live  under  the  permanent  bondage 
of  a  Hindu  majority  government,  so  partition  of  India  was  essential; 
thus  we  went  on  in  a  circular  argument,  round  and  round  the 
mulberry  bush. 

I  tried  to  tempt  Jinnah  by  offering  him  Bengal  and  the  Punjab 
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unpartitioned  provided  he  would  agree  that,  though  the  Provinces 
with  Muslim  majorities  would  have  self-government,  they  must  be 
within  an  overall  federal  government  at  the  centre.  However  he 
said  he  would  sooner  have  a  moth-eaten  Pakistan  that  owed  no 
allegiance  to  a  central  government  than  a  larger  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  area  which  came  under  it. 

I  then  ascertained  from  the  Congress  and  Sikh  leaders  that, 
heartbroken  though  they  were  at  the  very  thought  of  partitioning 
India,  if  the  Muslim  League  would  not  accept  a  transfer  of  power 
on  any  other  basis,  they  would  have  no  option  but  to  accept  if 
they  were  not  to  remain  indefinitely  under  British  rule. 

At  this  stage  of  developments  such  an  alternative  would  have 
been  unthinkable  and  also  quite  unworkable.  There  had  been  no 
recruitment  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  or  Police  since  1939  and  the 
British  means  of  administering  India  were  irreversibly  running  down. 

However,  I  was  determined  that  the  British  should  not  be  saddled 
with  the  responsibility  of  breaking  up  the  unity  of  India,  which  it 
had  taken  them  so  many  years  to  create  and  build  up.  So  I  devised 
a  scheme  whereby  the  elected  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
should  vote,  province  by  province,  whether  they  wished  power  to 
be  transferred  to  a  unified  or  a  partitioned  India. 

When  my  plan  was  completed  my  Chief  of  Staff,  Lord  Ismay, 
took  it  to  London  with  Sir  George  Abel,  to  submit  it  to  the  Cabinet 
on  2  May. 

I  was  exhausted  and  wanted  to  get  away  for  a  few  days.  There 
were  two  other  Viceregal  Residencies  I  could  have  moved  to, 
Belvedere  House  in  Calcutta,  which  would  have  been  equally  hot 
in  May,  or  Viceregal  Lodge  in  Simla,  which  was  cool  and  refreshing, 
in  the  Himalayas. 

I  sent  for  my  Military  Secretary  and  told  him  that  my  wife,  and 
daughter  Pamela  and  I  wanted  to  move  to  Simla  for  a  rest,  with 
the  minimum  staff.  The  only  guests  would  be  Nehru  and  Krishna 
Menon.  The  move  was  to  take  place  in  a  week’s  time.  He  replied 
that  the  house  was  shut  up  and  it  would  take  a  minimum  of  three 
weeks  to  open  it  and  get  the  necessary  additional  staff  up  from 
Delhi.  I  replied  that  in  that  case  he  was  to  book  rooms  for  us  in  a 
hotel  in  Simla.  The  Military  Secretary  was  horrified.  He  said  that 
was  completely  out  of  the  question  and  asked  for  a  couple  of  hours 
to  work  out  an  emergency  scheme. 

He  came  back  and  said  that  if  we  were  prepared  to  have  no 
luncheon  or  dinner  parties,  no  garden  parties  or  cocktail  parties 
and  above  all  no  balls,  he  could  manage  it  on  a  skeleton  staff.  I 
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was  only  too  delighted  to  accept  his  conditions  and  so  we  went. 
On  arrival  I  wrote  out  a  chit:  ‘Please  report  how  many  people 
we  have  brought  up  from  Delhi’.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  reply 
for  it  was  such  an  odd  figure:  333. 

I  was  so  shaken  by  this  figure  that  I  later  asked  to  be  told  how 
many  people  lived  in  the  Viceroy’s  compounds  in  Calcutta,  Simla 
and  Delhi.  This  figure  was  to  include  wives  and  dependants  living 
with  the  members  of  the  Viceroy’s  staff  and  retinue.  The  figures 
were  243  in  Calcutta,  908  in  Simla  and  5,820  in  Delhi,  making  a 
grand  total  of  nearly  7,000. 

However,  we  did  use  this  enormous  staff  to  good  effect  in  enter¬ 
taining  thousands  of  Indians  who  had  never  before  set  foot  in 
Viceroy’s  House.  Our  totals  in  15  months  were:  7,600  to  lunch; 
8,300  to  dinner;  25,300  to  garden  parties:  Total,  41,200. 

It  was  to  Simla  that  the  comments  of  the  British  Cabinet  and  their 
amendments  to  my  plan  were  telegraphed  to  me  by  Lord  Ismay. 
The  amendments  did  not  appear  to  involve  alterations  of  substance 
though  they  altered  its  presentation.  I  wrote  to  the  Indian  leaders, 
inviting  them  to  meet  me  in  Delhi  on  17  May  to  receive  the 
plan  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  approved  for  the  transfer 
of  power — and  then  I  became  worried. 

I  had  built  up  the  plan  entirely  by  myself  based  on  the  views 
the  different  leaders  had  expressed,  and  therefore  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  accept  the  version  amended  by  the  British 
Government.  But  what  if  I  had  not  completely  understood  their 
minds?  Any  refusal,  once  the  plan  was  put  to  them  officially  and 
publicily,  would  mean  the  complete  breakdown  of  the  system  I 
had  been  working  on.  It  would  be  utter  disaster.  I  had  Nehru  here 
with  me,  a  friend  whom  I  could  trust.  Why  should  I  not  avoid  this 
appalling  risk  by  letting  him  have  a  preview  and  getting  his 
reaction  ? 

I  summoned  my  staff — I  told  them  that  I  had  a  hunch  that  I 
should  show  the  draft  to  Nehru.  The  staff  unanimously  objected. 
I  ought  to  show  the  amended  plan  to  all  the  leaders  or  none.  It  was 
now  too  late  to  do  this.  Then  I  reminded  the  three  members  of  my 
staff,  who  had  been  with  me  in  the  South-East  Asia  Command,  of 
the  hunches  I  had  occasionally  had  there  and  that  in  overriding  all 
advice  and  following  these  hunches  I  had  been  proved  right.  So  I 
rejected  their  objections  and  gave  Nehru  a  copy  of  the  amended 
plan  to  take  to  bed  with  him  on  the  night  of  10  May. 

The  next  morning,  while  I  was  talking  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Punjab,  a  letter  arrived  from  Nehru  saying  that  he  had  no  doubt 
that  Congress  would  reject  the  proposals  and  that  they  would 
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provoke  deep  resentment  throughout  the  whole  of  India.  In  con¬ 
versation  later  he  stressed  that  in  their  present  form  they  would  be 
equally  unacceptable  to  the  Muslim  League  and  the  Sikhs. 

This  was  a  bombshell  of  the  first  order.  Although  baffled,  I  was 
grateful  to  Nehru.  What  an  unmitigated  catastrophe  it  would  have 
been  if  I  had  not  followed  my  hunch  and  all  parties  had  rejected 
the  plan  publicly  on  17  May.  I  was  determined  to  regain  the 
initiative  at  once.  I  had  the  text  of  the  letter  telegraphed  to  London 
and  sent  for  my  brilliant  Indian  Staff  Officer,  V.  P.  Menon,  who 
had  come  up  with  me. 

We  had  previously  discussed  the  possibility  of  transferring 
power  on  a  Dominion  Status  basis  under  the  1935  Government  of 
India  Act.  I  authorised  V.  P.  Menon  to  see  if  he  could  redraft  the 
plan  on  these  lines  to  Nehru’s  satisfaction.  He  succeeded  because 
Nehru  realised  that  this  would  mean  a  much  earlier  transfer  of 
power,  even  though  it  were  to  two  governments,  and  it  left  a  good 
chance  for  the  essential  unity  of  India  to  be  maintained. 

When  I  arranged  to  show  this  new  plan  to  the  other  leaders 
they  also  indicated  provisional  approval.  The  plan  offered  a 
Pakistan  with  real  power  at  an  early  date,  which  Mr  Jinnah  could 
hardly  refuse,  truncated  though  his  Pakistan  might  be. 

But  the  confusion  in  London  can  be  imagined.  The  Cabinet 
were  bewildered.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  doing  business  like 
this.  They  decided  that  either  a  Cabinet  Minister  should  come  out 
to  India  or  I  should  come  home.  I  quickly  decided  to  go  home  and 
took  V.  P.  Menon  with  me,  on  14  May.  I  was  invited  to  stay  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 

I  explained  to  the  Cabinet  that  the  basis  of  the  new  plan  was  to 
transfer  power  quickly  on  a  Dominion  Status  basis  to  one  or  two 
central  governments  responsible  to  their  respective  Constituent 
Assemblies;  that  the  constitutional  regime  to  which  power  was 
transferred  should  be  that  of  the  1935  Act,  modified  to  allow 
Dominion  independence;  that  in  the  event  of  partition  the  armed 
forces  should  be  divided  according  to  territorial  recruitment  and 
not  by  communal  allegiance.  Above  all  the  will  of  the  people, 
through  voting  in  their  various  assemblies,  should  be  ascertained  on 
the  question  of  partition. 

Mr  Attlee  was  splendid  in  ensuring  quick  Cabinet  approval  to 
the  new  plan  and  our  team  got  back  to  Delhi  on  30  May.  I 
discussed  the  plan  with  the  two  leading  figures  in  the  Chamber  of 
Princes,  my  very  old  friends  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  and  the 
Nawab  of  Bhopal,  and  reminded  them  that  under  the  Cabinet 
Mission’s  statement  of  1946  all  the  565  ruling  Princes  of  India 
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would  have  paramountcy  retroceded  from  the  King-Emperor  to 
themselves  and  not  to  the  successor  governments  of  British  India 
on  the  day  of  the  transfer  of  power.  I  promised  to  devote  my  full 
attention  to  the  complex  and  difficult  problem  of  the  future  of  the 
Indian  States  once  the  plan  for  British  India  had  been  accepted. 

My  successful  negotiations  with  them  is  a  long  story  in  itself, 
which  time  does  not  allow  me  even  to  touch  on  today.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  I  have  retained  all  my  old  friendships  with  the  Princes 
and  their  successors  to  the  present  day,  as  they  realised  I  did  my 
best  for  them  in  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  they  suddenly 
found  themselves. 

On  2  June  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  leaders,  Nehru,  Jinnah, 
Patel,  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  and  Baldev  Singh,  leader  of  the  Sikhs. 
Nehru  asked  for  the  Congress  President,  Kripalani,  to  be  present 
as  well.  This  threatened  to  wreck  the  whole  procedure  with  Jinnah 
until  I  offered  a  third  seat  also  to  the  Muslim  League  and  Jinnah 
finally  agreed  to  nominate  Abdur  Rab  Nishtar. 

The  atmosphere  was  tense  and  I  decided  to  do  as  much  of  the 
talking  as  possible  myself  to  avoid  the  highly  strung  leaders  making 
the  type  of  comment  which  would  rile  the  opposite  party  and  start 
a  row.  Finally  I  had  copies  of  the  new  plan  handed  round  to  each 
of  them  to  take  away  and  discuss  with  their  working  committees, 
who  had  been  assembled  in  Delhi  for  this  purpose ;  I  asked  for  their 
reactions  in  writing  by  midnight. 

Nehru  was  helpful  as  ever  and  the  Congress  party  letter  accepted 
the  plan  on  condition  that  the  Muslim  League  also  accepted. 
However  Jinnah,  true  to  form,  refused  to  give  his  acceptance  in 
writing  but  came  to  see  me  in  person  that  night  to  explain  that  he 
and  the  working  cbmmittee  could  do  no  more  than  recommend 
acceptance  by  the  Council  of  the  All  India  Muslim  League,  which 
alone  could  constitutionally  decide.  It  would  take  a  week  to  assemble, 
a  week  in  which  I  felt  the  whole  atmosphere  could  go  wrong,  as  it 
had  when  the  Cabinet  Mission  were  holding  their  meetings.  The 
Congress  party  had  made  their  acceptance  conditional  on  the 
Muslim  League’s  simultaneous  acceptance.  I  warned  Jinnah  that 
during  the  week’s  delay  he  might  lose  his  Pakistan,  but  could  not 
move  him  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  League. 

I  asked  Jinnah  if  I  would  be  justified  in  requesting  Mr  Attlee 
to  go  ahead  and  announce  the  plan  on  the  following  day.  To  my 
relief  Jinnah  replied  with  an  unwonted  ‘Yes’.  I  then,  told  him  that 
at  the  meeting  on  the  following  morning,  3  June,  I  would  say 
that  I  was  satisfied  with  the  assurances  I  had  received  from  him, 
provided  he  would  undertake  to  support  me,  at  least  to  the  extent 
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of  nodding  his  head.  The  next  day  Jinnah  did  in  fact  nod  his  head 
when  I  looked  across  at  him  at  the  critical  moment,  and  as  Hodson 
says:  ‘Pakistan  with  the  two  Provinces  divided  went  through  on 
the  nod’. 

Lord  Ismay  and  Sir  Eric  Mieville  then  handed  round  copies  of 
a  long  paper  which  they  had  been  preparing  for  weeks  called  ‘The 
Administrative  Consequences  of  Partition’.  The  severe  shock  that 
this  gave  to  everyone  present  would  have  been  amusing  if  it  had  not 
been  rather  tragic. 

Gandhi  was  of  course  heartbroken  at  the  thought  of  partition 
with  its  consequent  break  in  inter-communal  unity  and  had  been 
preaching  against  the  plan  at  his  daily  prayer  meetings  in  favour 
of  now  imposing  the  Cabinet  Mission’s  plan,  which  he  himself 
had  turned  down  the  year  before.  I  asked  him  to  come  and  see  me 
urgently  to  clear  this  up.  Judge  of  my  astonished  delight  on  finding 
him  enter  my  study  with  his  finger  to  his  lips  to  indicate  that  it 
was  his  day  of  silence.  So  I  did  all  the  talking  and  persuaded  him 
not  to  wreck  the  agreement  reached  with  all  parties.  He  scribbled  a 
few  friendly  notes  on  the  backs  of  used  envelopes. 

On  the  evening  of  3  June  I  broadcast  over  All  India  Radio 
and  explained  the  plan  to  the  peoples  of  India.  I  persuaded  the 
leaders  of  the  three  principal  parties,  Nehru,  Jinnah  and  Baldev 
Singh  to  broadcast  their  virtual  agreement  to  this  plan  after  me, 
thus  tying  up  the  decision. 

On  the  next  day  I  held  a  long  press  conference  for  some  three 
hundred  representatives  of  the  Indian  and  World  Press  to  expound 
and  explain  the  plan  and  answered  many  searching  questions.  The 
press  received  the  plan  well. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  I  replied  that  I  hoped  to  be  able  to 
transfer  power  to  the  two  new  Dominions — India  and  Pakistan — 
about  15  August.  Everybody  was  astounded  that  I  picked  a 
date  only  ten  weeks  ahead,  but  I  knew  I  was  faced  with  the  virtual 
breakdown  of  normal  government. 

As  I  have  already  explained,  my  Executive  Council,  which  I 
was  using  as  the  Interim  Government,  contained  a  built-in  Congress 
majority.  With  partition  in  sight  the  parties  really  began  to  pull  in 
opposite  directions.  I  tried  the  expedient  of  setting  up  two  ‘Shadow 
Cabinets’,  one  for  each  future  Dominion,  but  even  this  eventually 
broke  down.  I  could  have  imposed  ‘Direct  Rule  by  the  Viceroy’ 
under  Section  93  but,  as  I  have  explained,  the  marvellously  efficient 
machine  the  British  had  built  up  over  the  centuries  had  almost  run 
down.  In  any  case  it  would  have  been  a  thoroughly  bad  solution, 
particularly  at  this  moment.  The  Indians  soon  confirmed  that  they 
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opted  for  partition,  so  they  would  have  to  be  the  ones  to  carry  it 
out,  and  not  the  British. 

I  set  up  a  Partition  Council  of  leaders  right  away  and  working 
parties  of  civil  servants  under  H.  M.  Patel  and  Mohammed  Ali 
Chaudhuri,  later  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan.  They  were  kept  hard 
at  it  and  this  prevented  open  splits,  since  all  concerned  realised  that 
this  might  wreck  everything.  If  I  had  gone  at  a  slower  pace  the 
whole  transfer  of  power  could  easily  have  broken  down  in  the  very 
type  of  disputes  which  had  prevented  even  a  theoretical  solution 
being  found  before  I  came  out.  With  all  the  hindsight  now  at  my 
disposal  I  would  not  change  the  date. 

All  parties  agreed  that  the  actual  boundary  lines  between  the 
two  new  Dominions  should  be  settled  by  boundary  commissions 
under  a  British  judge.  Sir  Cyril,  now  Lord,  Radcliffe  took  the 
chairmanship.  We  were  mutually  most  careful  never  to  have  any 
discussions  about  the  boundaries.  He  did  a  superlative  job.  His 
decisions  were  inevitably  unpopular  with  both  sides,  but  their 
unpopularity  in  both  Dominions  was  equal,  so  it  is  clear  that  he 
drew  scrupulously  fair  boundaries,  for  which  service  he  has  never 
received  proper  recognition. 

And  now  for  an  odd  anecdote:  on  5  August  the  Governor  of 
the  Punjab  sent  one  of  his  C.I.D.  officers  to  tell  me  of  a  Sikh  plan 
to  assassinate  the  Qaid-i-Azam  during  the  Pakistan  independence 
celebrations  on  14  August.  I  got  him  to  repeat  his  tale  to  Jinnah 
and  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  who  immediately  demanded  the  arrest  of 
the  Sikh  leaders.  I  would  only  agree  if  the  authorities  on  the  spot 
concurred.  The  Governor  of  the  Punjab  and  the  two  Governors, 
designated  to  succeed  him  after  partition,  met  and  all  three  agreed 
that  such  arrests  would  only  cause  a  deterioration  of  the  situation. 

When  I  told  Jinnah  I  had  decided  to  accept  their  advice,  he  was 
upset  and  Liaquat  was  furious.  ‘You  are  risking  the  life  of  the 
Qaid-i-Azam’,  he  said.  I  replied  that  I  intended  to  accompany  him 
on  the  state  drive  during  which  the  attempt  was  to  be  made. 

My  wife  and  I  flew  to  Karachi  on  13  August;  my  head  C.I.D. 
officer  met  us  at  the  airport  and  said  the  plot  was  on  and  a  bomb 
would  be  thrown  at  Jinnah’s  open  car  on  the  state  drive.  1  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  going  on  with  the  state  drive.  He  insisted  and 
tried  to  dissuade  me  from  driving  with  him,  but  I  insisted  and  so 
the  plans  were  left  unchanged. 

It  was  disconcerting,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  aware  during  the 
tumultuous  welcome  Jinnah  and  I  received  on  the  state  drive  that 
somewhere  in  this  vast  crowd  there  was  at  least  one  man  with  a 
bomb.  For  some  reason  he  did  not  throw  it,  so  we  got  back  to 
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Government  House  safely  and  Jinnah,  in  a  moment  of  rare  emotion, 
laid  his  hand  on  my  knee  and  said:  ‘Thank  God  I’ve  brought  you 
back  alive’.  I  thought  this  was  a  bit  much,  so  I  replied:  ‘Thank  God 
I’ve  broughtjow  back  alive’. 

We  returned  to  Delhi  on  14  August.  For  once  there  was  nothing 
requiring  my  immediate  action.  Nehru  had  given  me  his  splendid 
book  The  Discovery  of  India.  At  last  I  had  a  moment  to  dip  into  it.  I 
wanted  to  know  how  I  would  fare  when  our  positions  were  reversed. 
As  Viceroy  my  sole  decision  had  always  been  final.  Now  free  India 
had  chosen  me  as  their  constitutional  Governor-General,  Nehru’s 
would  be  the  final  word.  I  turned  to  the  epilogue  and  read:  ‘We 
have  a  long  way  to  go  and  much  leeway  to  make  up  before  we  can 
take  our  proper  station  with  others  in  the  van  of  human  civilisation 
and  progress.  And  we  have  to  hurry,  for  the  time  at  our  disposal  is 
limited  and  the  pace  of  the  world  grows  ever  swifter.  It  was  India’s 
way  in  the  past  to  welcome  and  absorb  other  cultures.  That  is  much 
more  necessary  today  for  we  march  to  the  one  world  of  tomorrow 
where  national  cultures  will  be  intermingled  with  the  international 
culture  of  the  human  race.  We  shall  therefore  seek  wisdom  and 
knowledge  and  friendship  and  comradeship  wherever  we  can  find 
them,  and  cooperate  with  others  in  common  tasks,  but  we  are  no 
suppliants  for  others’  favour  and  patronage.  Thus  we  shall  remain 
true  Indians  and  Asians,  and  become  at  the  same  time  good  inter¬ 
nationalists  and  world  citizens’. 

I  liked  this  philosophy;  I  looked  forward  to  working  with  the 
author. 

I  cannot  end  without  paying  the  highest  possible  tribute  to  the 
superlative  help  and  unfailing  support  I  received  from  my  late  wife, 
Edwina.  On  arrival  she  sought  out  and  made  real  friends  with  the 
families  of  the  Indian  leaders,  and  those  women  who  were  leaders 
in  their  own  right.  During  the  riots  and  massacres  she  organised 
practical  relief  and  went  to  all  the  danger  spots  with  complete 
disregard  for  her  personal  safety.  1  basked  in  the  reflected  love  the 
people  of  India  came  to  bear  for  her. 

Both  my  daughters,  Patricia  and  Pamela,  helped  greatly  but  the 
latter  was  with  us  the  whole  time  and  so  was  able  to  achieve  more 
with  the  Youth  Movements  in  India.  All  our  family  became  great 
friends  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  his  daughter  Indira  Gandhi — 
India’s  Prime  Minister  today — and  his  sister,  Nan  Pandit.  This 
friendship  between  our  families  was  one  of  the  greatest  rewards  of 
our  time  in  India. 

Now  to  return  again  to  my  main  theme.  Nehru  helped  me  out 
of  a  final,  slightly  ludicrous  difficulty.  I  was  not  warned  that  I 
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should  consult  the  astrologers  before  fixing  the  date  for  the  transfer 
of  power,  and  only  discovered  barely  a  week  beforehand  that  they 
had  pronounced  15  August  inauspicious,  though  the  14th  would 
be  lucky.  Nehru’s  ingenious  solution  was  that  I  should  summon  the 
Constituent  Assembly  late  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  so  that  it 
could  take  over  as  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  independent  India 
as  midnight  struck,  which  apparently  was  still  an  auspicious 
moment. 

This  was  done  and  just  before  midnight  Nehru  made  a  truly 
great  speech  in  the  Assembly,  and  I  propose  to  end  by  quoting  his 
words :  ‘Long  years  ago  we  made  a  tryst  with  destiny,  and  now  the 
time  comes  when  we  shall  redeem  our  pledge,  not  wholly  or  in  full 
measure,  but  substantially.  At  the  stroke  of  the  midnight  hour,  when 
the  world  sleeps,  India  will  awake  to  life  and  freedom’. 


This  was  the  second  of  the  series  of  lectures  in  memory  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  It  was  delivered  by  Lord  Mountbatten  in  Trinity  College , 
University  of  Cambridge  on  14  November  1968  and  is  reprinted  in  this 
volume  by  kind,  permission  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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Personal  Memories  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru 

by  Vengalil  K.  Krishna  Menon 

It  is  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to  come  here  to  deliver  this 
lecture.  The  First  Nehru  Lecture  was  given  by  an  Englishman 
of  Indian  birth,  Lord  Butler,  who  under  our  Constitution  could 
become  naturalised  if  he  had  so  wished.  No,  it’s  no  laughing  matter; 
it’s  not  so  easy.  We  have  much  difficulty  because  our  Constitution 
says  that  if  either  you  or  your  father  or  your  grandfather  were  born 
in  India,  then  you  are  entitled  to  be  an  Indian.  And  he  spoke  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Nehru  family  and  Panditji  himself. 

The  Second  Lecture  was  by  the  first  Governor-General  of  India, 
that  is  to  say  the  first  Head  of  the  Independent  Indian  State.  We 
never  speak  of  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten  as  the  last  Viceroy  of  India, 
who  came  to  perform  the  obsequies  of  Empire,  but  as  one  who  helped 
to  inaugurate  India  into  a  new  life  and — without  disrespect — did  so 
by  the  co-operation  of  Indians  and  not  least  Pandit  Nehru.  Now 
so  much  has  been  written  about  the  late  Prime  Minister,  perhaps 
most  of  it  is  as  it  was,  but  anyway  it  has  gone  into  what  is  called 
history.  I  believe  most  of  history  is  what  does  not  happen  but  still 
it’s  what  our  students  learn.  Therefore,  I  have  very  little  that  I  can 
say  which  is  new  to  you  and  if  anyone  is  expecting  any  anecdotes 
or  any  special  news  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  any  and  if  I  had  I  would 
not  give  it.  And,  therefore,  this  will  be  quite  an  ordinary  effort. 

The  reason,  I  am  guessing,  why  Lord  Mountbatten  asked  me  to 
come  here,  and  pressed  it  on  me,  is  because  of  my  long  association 
with  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  involved 
in  public  life  and  in  personal  relations,  starting  before  Independence 
when  we  had  the  common  characteristic  of  being  called  ‘agitators’ — 
except  that  I  was  never  called  a  vagabond,  without  means  of 
subsistence  under  the  Indian  law.  (You  know  Pandit  Nehru  was 
once  arrested  in  Calcutta  because  he  had  no  visible  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence.)  Therefore  for  thirty  years,  and  for  the  eight  years  pre¬ 
viously,  without  seeing  each  other,  or  at  least  seeing  from  a  distance, 
joined  in  ideas  and  objectives.  These  thirty  years  are  years  which 
have  enriched  my  life  and  I  hope,  with  all  humility,  made  some 
contribution  towards  the  ideas  that  Pandit  Nehru  wanted  to  put 
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forward.  Now  it’s  only  because  I  am  of  this  old  vintage  and  Lord 
Louis  Mountbatten  has  been  particular  to  tell  me  that  we  are  the 
only  veterans  around.  So  I  am  one  of  the  specimens  in  his  antique 
shop,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  identity  of  objectives  established  by  Pandit  Nehru,  and  many 
others,  required  what  is  sometimes  called  ‘agitation’,  but  we  now 
call  it  ‘Organisation  of  Public  Opinion’  by  informing  comparatively 
ignorant  humanity  about  the  facts  surrounding  their  living  standards. 
Achievement  of  that  purpose  was  in  itself  a  tribute  to  Pandit  Nehru. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  NEHRU 

If  I  speak  to  you  about  Nehru  the  man,  I  have  said  everything  about 
him,  because  he  was  not  what  may  be  called  an  upholstered  person¬ 
ality,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  not  a  stage  personality  for  Parliament,  a 
stage  personality  for  talking  to  the  British,  a  stage  personality  for 
talking  to  the  magistrate.  He  spoke  as  he  was,  he  was  a  natural  person 
in  that  way.  Most  of  you  have  heard  it  said  that  Pandit  Nehru  was  a 
complex  character,  especially  those  who  do  not  like  him  say  he  is  a 
complex  character,  a  difficult  man,  a  controversial  personality. 
(They  always  say  about  me  that  I  am  a  controversial  personality. 
The  real  truth  is  controversy  chases  me  and  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
I  meet  it  half-way!)  He  was  spoken  of  as  a  complex  personality,  he 
was  spoken  of  as  an  enigma,  sometimes  full  of  contradictions.  There 
were  others  who  said  he  vacillated,  and  there  were  others  still  who 
said :  Why  does  he  make  so  many  speeches  ? 

Now  the  real  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  was  a  complex  personality 
because  the  world  he  lived  in  was  complex,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
faith  that  he  had  in  the  other  people  compelled  him  to  take  into 
account  everything  that  was  going  on  around  him;  and  he  was  not 
a  doctrinaire:  he  was  open  to  ideas,  open  to  suggestions,  and  had 
no  hesitation  in  changing  a  view  if  he  was  convinced  about  it.  He 
was  a  man  of  immense  courage — courage  to  agree  and  courage  to 
differ.  Those  who  were  his  critics  would  say  that  he  was  waiting 
for  the  time  to  see  how  he  could  jump.  Now  this  apparent  contra¬ 
diction  largely  arose  from  his  willingness  to  take  into  account  the 
various  factors  that  came  in.  In  other  words,  he  recognised  this 
world  not  as  a  world  revealed  by  some  unknown  personality  or 
entity,  nor  as  a  world  that  was  monistic,  but  as  a  world  in  which 
events,  ideas  and  everything  else  were  a  confluence  of  many  forces. 

For  India,  to  start  with,  he  became  very  soon  the  symbol  of 
the  hope  of  our  people,  and  so  he  remained  almost  up  to  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  27th  of  May,  1964,  when  he  breathed  his  last,  even 
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though  he  had  not  the  same  strength  physically  as  before.  He  was  a 
symbol  of  our  hope  and  also  the  embodiment  of  our  aspirations.  His 
position  really  came  about  not  so  much  because  some  philosopher 
or  some  political  scientist,  some  constitutional  lawyer  or  some 
Parliamentarian,  was  saying:  'Here  is  a  remedy,  here  is  a  formula  for 
this  or  that  or  the  other’,  but  because  vast  numbers  of  people  felt 
that  they  had  a  personal  relationship  with  him. 

Pandit  Nehru  spoke  at  meetings  at  great  length,  and  what  is 
more  when  he  was  very  tired  and  feeling  like  nothing  on  earth, 
the  best  way  for  him  to  recoup  himself  was  to  go  and  address  a 
public  meeting.  This  is  not  my  invention;  it  was  a  fact  that  he 
drew  inspiration  from  the  people,  and  the  crowds  spoke  to  him 
as  he  spoke  to  them.  When  he  spoke  to  these  vast  audiences  of  a 
hundred  thousand  or  even  half  a  million,  it  was  not  likely  they  would 
have  understood  fully  what  was  being  said,  but  each  one  felt  that 
he,  Nehru,  was  talking  to  him. 

This  capacity  to  establish  that  relationship  was  one  of  his  main 
features.  He  also  made  people  feel  that  to  be  an  Indian  was  not 
necessarily  an  honour,  but  something  which  enjoined  upon  them 
to  adopt  an  attitude  of  dignity  or  patience  or  courage  and  also  not 
to  carry  opposition  to  people  to  the  extent  that  you  hated  them. 
His  main  concern  in  the  world,  not  only  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  but  from  the  period  of  his  childhood,  was  the  conception  of 
resistance  to  domination,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  British  were 
the  dominators.  It  was  not  as  though  he  picked  them  as  dominators. 
There  was  a  psychologist  who  said:  ‘The  chick  does  not  follow  the 
hen,  it  just  follows  and  the  hen  is  in  front’.  That  is  all.  And  so  it 
was  not  as  though  he  picked  on  the  British  as  the  worst  in  creation 
— there  are  worse  creations — but  because  they  happened  to  be  those 
who  were  putting  the  lid  on  him.  He  used  to  say  that  our  country 
had  a  situation  where  all  of  us,  rich  or  poor,  peasant  or  prince, 
were  foreigners  in  our  own  land. 

I  do  not  speak  in  this  way  because  I  am  speaking  in  London. 
There  are  so  many  passages  in  his  writings  where  he  said  that 
whatever  opposition  we  had,  was  to  a  system,  a  system  basically 
built  upon  discrimination  between  the  races  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  necessity — or  perhaps  the  rather  unsupported  argument 
— of  economic  exploitation  on  the  other.  In  making  himself  a 
symbol  of  Indian  freedom,  he  was  really  the  exponent  of  liberation 
as  such,  and  this  gospel  of  liberation  works  right  through  and 
became  part  of  the  general  political  education  of  the  country.  He 
taught  that  liberation  could  not  be  confined  to  the  articles  of  a 
constitution  as  to  how  many  people  could  vote  and  how  many 
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could  not  vote.  Liberation  meant  freedom  to  mould  our  life,  freedom 
over  the  means  of  production,  freedom  to  end  poverty.  He  spoke 
of  the  560,000  villages  in  India — that  was  India. 

Once  somebody  said  that  a  certain  town  was  a  disease — I  will 
not  mention  the  town  because  I  have  to  go  back  to  India — but  India 
lives  in  those  560,000  villages.  When  Lord  Mountbatten  asked 
Nehru:  cWhat  is  the  most  important  problem  of  India?’  Nehru 
replied,  cIt  is  the  economic  problem’.  Lord  Mountbatten  then  asked 
‘Have  you  got  any  other  problem?’  ‘Yes’,  said  Nehru  ‘I  have 
350  millions  of  them’ — meaning  the  people  of  India. 

So  he  had  this  desire  ‘to  wash  every  tear  from  every  eye’  (as 
Gandhiji  put  it) — that  is  to  say,  to  remove  poverty.  India’s  problem 
then,  as  today,  is  its  vast  mass  poverty  where  the  bulk  of  our  people, 
according  to  the  United  Nations’  statistics,  live  below  the  level  of 
subsistence.  And  beating  poverty  he  thought  (partly  because  of  the 
impact  of  ideas  from  other  pl  aces,  partly  because  of  his  own  thinking) 
was  possible  only  when  there  was  the  implementation  of  distributive 
justice.  That  is  why  you  find  him  not  in  1947  or  1949,  but  in  much 
earlier  years,  seeking  a  method  for  the  development  of  the  national 
movement  where  the  base  of  it  was  the  people  and  the  people  were 
mobilised  to  support  it.  It  was  explained  to  them  that  independence 
was  not  for  the  Viceroy  or  for  a  few  officials  or  educated  classes  or 
the  elite,  but  was  for  the  masses  of  the  people  who  would  be  able  to 
live  in  conditions  of  dignity.  In  this,  I  think,  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
the  real  educators  were  the  people  themselves. 

As  you  know,  Nehru  came  to  England  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
then  went  back  after  seven  years  and  visited  Dehra  Dun  or  some¬ 
where  where  an  Afghan  statesman  was  visiting.  The  Nehru  family 
was  living  in  the  same  hotel. 

I  know  very  little  about  the  Afghans  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  are  straightforward  people.  I  did  know  Pandit  Nehru  and  he 
would  not  have  been  a  part  of  any  conspiracy.  But  no  doubt  the 
Intelligence  people  thought  differently,  -with  the  result  that  persons 
whom  Lord  Butler  knew  were  approached  and  said  it  was  better 
for  him  to  go  away.  But  he  would  not  go  away  because  that  would 
be  submission  to  an  illegal  injunction.  So  he  was  externed,  as  they 
call  it  in  India.  (There  are  various  forms  of  untouchability  and  this 
is  another  one.)  So  he  was  sent  away  and  visited  the  villages  in  what  is 
now  called  Uttar  Pradesh,  then  called  the  United  Provinces  (which 
then,  as  now,  were  anything  but  united) .  He  went  out  to  these  villages 
and  travelled  among  peasants,  not  as  any  kind  of  a  tourist,  not  as 
an  anthropologist,  but  living  with  them;  and  if  you  read  his  auto¬ 
biography,  you  will  see  the  beginning  of  a  new  awakening  of  social 
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consciousness,  identification  with  the  people.  He  said:  ‘I  looked 
into  their  eyes  and  they  into  mine’.  That  was  communication. 

Those  who  say  that  the  vast  body  of  Indian  people  are  illiterate 
little  realise  that  there  is  no  more  politically  awake  population  in  the 
mass  than  you  will  find  in  India.  (They  may  not  read  newspapers, 
and  it’s  a  good  thing  they  do  not.)  That  is  why  people  would  come 
trudging  for  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  to  a  meeting  to  hear  somebody 
and  then  go  back  and  tell  people  what  had  happened.  Nehru  was 
moved  by  their  suffering,  moved  by  the  tale  of  their  grievances  and 
of  course  saying:  T  will  do  whatever  I  can’.  But  nobody  could  do 
much  in  those  days.  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  what  may  be 
called  the  involvement  of  the  people.  He  always  spoke  of  the  future 
of  the  peasant  in  India  because  the  peasant  is  the  bulk  of  our 
population. 

Now  this  is  Pandit  Nehru.  So  far  as  I  know — and  I  know  my 
limitations — he  was  a  simple  person  and  the  very  contradiction  of  the 
complexities  that  people  speak  about  as  a  result  of  his  simplicity. 
That  is  to  say,  a  set  of  facts  are  before  him.  He  takes  them  as  they 
are,  and  other  facts  come  in,  and  when  the  other  facts  come  in,  he 
modifies  his  ideas — being  a  very  simple  and  direct  person — without 
any  desire  to  obtain  any  second-hand  information.  Even  in  individual 
matters,  for  example,  if  any  person  sent  an  adverse  letter  about  me 
or  somebody  else,  it  was  normal  that  I  would  be  told.  There  was  no 
way  of  carrying  tales  to  him,  because  the  person  who  did  so  would 
soon  discover  that  the  fact  had  been  passed  on.  Along  with  this 
direct  approach  was  his  great  generosity,  not  a  generosity  merely 
to  those  who  were  close  to  him  and  were  to  be  supported,  but 
generosity  to  those  who  were  his  opponents.  And  that  is  the  quality 
that  is  carried  through  in  our  parliamentary  life,  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  some  of  its  developments.  He  was  generous  to  his 
opponents  because  he  had  always  the  courage  to  agree  and  the 
courage  to  differ.  Lord  Mountbatten  mentioned  in  his  Nehru  Lecture 
some  of  the  instances  wrhere  he  had  the  courage  to  differ.  This 
democratic  approach  involved  him  in  very  considerable  work,  and 
work  became  part  of  his  nature.  He  had  to  set  the  example. 


HIS  LOYALTIES 

He  was  a  person  of  great  dedication  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  person 
with  great  loyalty.  There  are  many  people  who  are  loyal  to  superiors 
but  fewer  people  with  loyalty  to  those  below  them.  Pandit  Nehru’s 
loyalties  sometimes  landed  him  in  difficulties,  but  he  got  out  of  them 
or  he  confessed  them.  And  I  know  of  no  statesman  of  his  eminence 
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who  would  freely  speak  about  his  own  faults,  speak  of  them  in 
Parliament  and  to  everybody.  It  is  said  that  the  purpose  of  language 
is  to  convey  your  thoughts,  except  with  politicians  who  use  language 
to  hide  their  thoughts.  But  in  the  case  of  Pandit  Nehru,  he  would  tell 
Parliament  about  his  mistakes  or  miscalculations  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  sometimes  with  not  very  pleasant  consequences.  But  he 
endeared  himself  to  Parliament  and  his  respect  for  Parliament  was 
such  that  in  spite  of  all  the  file  work,  in  spite  of  all  the  foreigners  or 
the  dignitaries  and  others  he  had  to  see,  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  was  spent  on  the  benches  of  Parliament  even  if  he  did  not  have 
to  participate  in  the  debates,  because  he  felt  that  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India,  particularly  in  that  period,  the  respect  for  Parlia¬ 
ment,  coming  from  a  person  of  his  position,  would  probably  con¬ 
tribute  to  other  people  also  regarding  Parliament  in  the  same  way. 

The  next  aspect  of  his  character  which,  in  my  submission,  is 
spoken  of  mistakenly,  is  that  he  was  very  vacillating.  Of  course, 
if  you  are  prepared  to  take  in  new  ideas  and  new  factors  and  to 
re-evaluate  a  situation,  then  you  will  be  vacillating  because  your 
views  cannot  remain  fixed.  He  went  through  a  great  deal  of  mental 
conflict  and  those  of  us  who  worked  with  him  know  that  the  greatest 
difficulty,  the  most  disturbed  state  of  mind,  was  before  he  came  to  a 
final  decision  of  a  big  matter.  When  there  was  a  final  decision  on  a 
big  matter  then  he  would  say  there  was  no  going  back. 

Now  the  two  great  personalities  who  influenced  his  life  were  his 
father,  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru,  and  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Those  were 
two  persons  from  entirely  different  moulds,  of  different  orientations, 
of  different  backgrounds,  and  very  different  in  the  way  they  did 
things.  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru  was  both  adviser  and  advised;  that 
is  to  say,  his  son  learnt  from  him  and  in  the  later  stages,  Pandit 
Motilal  Nehru  himself  said:  ‘He  was  my  leader’.  It  was  a  reciprocal 
relationship  of  that  character  and  perhaps  some  of  Panditji’s 
so-called  obstinacy  might  have  come  from  the  paternal  inhibition 
— ‘do  not  do  this’  or  ‘do  not  do  that’.  Similarly,  the  general  com¬ 
passion,  the  general  desire  to  find  out  how  someone  else  felt,  might 
have  come  from  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru.  Ultimately,  Jawaharlal’s 
being  drawn  towards  Gandhiji  was  responsible  for  his  plunge  into 
politics.  Contrary  to  what  is  usually  believed,  Nehru  was  not  bowled 
over  by  Gandhiji  after  the  latter’s  return  from  South  Africa. 

NEHRU  AND  GANDHI 

In  Gandhiji’s  autobiography,  called  Experiments  with  Truth ,  there  is 
no  reference  to  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  because  at  that  time  there 
was  very  little  relationship,  and  I  would  rather  think  that  at  that 
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time  he  felt  like  most  undergraduates  or  ex-undergraduates  who 
wanted  to  say,  ‘he  is  talking  in  mystic  terms,  it  does  not  apply  to  us’. 

At  no  time  in  his  life,  even  to  the  last  period,  did  Nehru  totally 
accept  or  identify  himself  with  the  methods  and  ways  of  Gandhiji, 
except  that  he  shared  Gandhi’s  belief  that  good  ends  could  not  be 
obtained  by  bad  means.  For  Gandhiji  means  were  ends.  For  Panditji 
means  were  means,  but  still  they  were  related  to  ends  and  therefore 
ends  would  be  conditioned  by  them. 

Nehru  and  his  father  parted  company,  politically  speaking,  when 
Pandit  Motilal  Nehru  became  the  Leader  of  the  Parliamentary 
Swaraj  Party  and  his  son  did  not  join  but  went  on  with  Gandhi  in 
non-co-operation.  Yet  even  at  that  time  Nehru  did  not  believe  that 
the  Bihar  earthquake  was  the  visitation  of  God  for  our  past  sins. 
He  said  it  was  a  phenomenon  which  had  hurt  a  lot  of  people,  and 
he  said  so  publicly.  He  had  arguments  but  at  the  end  of  everything, 
in  a  serious  matter,  he  would  say,  ‘Gandhi  is  a  magician;  he  knows, 
his  intuitions  are  likely  to  be  right’.  Where  Pandit  Nehru  got  to  a 
conclusion  by  a  rational  approach,  by  logic,  Gandhiji  very  often 
would  get  there  through  intuition.  But  it  is  not  true  to  say  that 
Gandhiji’s  view  was  always  final. 

THE  1  939-  1  945  WAR 

As  you  know,  Pandit  Nehru  was  anxious  that  British  policy  should 
change  in  order  to  enable  Indians  to  participate  in  the  defeat  of 
fascism  and  imperialist  aggression  in  the  world.  I  will  not  go  into 
details  of  this,  but  a  resolution  was  passed  at  some  meeting  of  the 
Congress  where  Gandhiji  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  the  support  that 
India  would  give  to  Britain  and  the  lack  of  hostility  to  the  British 
war  effort  would  be  of  a  non-violent  character.  Not  only  Panditji 
but  most  of  the  people  said:  ‘You  cannot  fight  a  war  against  Hitler 
non-violently’.  And  after  a  time — I  believe  it  took  another  year  or 
so — Gandhiji  himself  gave  way  on  this  question  and  said :  ‘Let  India 
be  free  to  make  her  own  choice.  If  the  Japanese  were  to  invade 
India,  then  there  would  be  resistance  by  the  Indian  people,  violent  or 
non-violent’.  And  so  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  instances  where 
Gandhiji  had  been  moved  to  accept  this  view  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  India’s  resistance  to 
aggression  in  Kashmir,  on  which  I  do  not  want  to  elaborate,  where 
the  decision  was  taken  by  the  Prime  Minister  Nehru  himself.  As 
usual,  he  went  to  Gandhiji — whether  he  feared  that  he  might 
disagree  or  not  made  no  difference,  he  always  went  to  Gandhiji 
to  ask  what  he  felt  about  things — and  in  this  case  Gandhiji  simply 
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patted  him  on  the  back.  But,  of  course,  when  Gandhiji  said,  ‘You 
must  return  large  quantities  of  money  to  Pakistan’,  Nehru  agreed 
about  that  also,  because  that  did  not  affect  the  resistance  as  such. 

Gandhiji’s  mind  was  very  different  from  that  of  a  person  who 
had  been  trained  to  work  in  laboratories,  who  believed  in  technology, 
who  saw  that  in  the  modern  world  one  could  not  go  back  but  must 
go  forward. 

For  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru,  this  struggle  between  modernity  and 
antediluvianism  did  not  arise.  But  with  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru’s 
earlier  background  of  what  had  been  called  moderation,  father  and 
son  were  in  the  same  struggle  together,  but  largely  on  account  of 
the  health  of  the  father,  and  on  account  of  the  generation  gap 
(as  it  is  now  called),  their  paths  lay  differently,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Jawaharlal’s  public  life  was  spent  in  agitation  or  in  captivity. 

BEING  IN  PRISON 

Now  it  was  at  this  time  that  a  greater  affinity  developed  with 
Gandhiji.  Gandhiji  prescribed  the  ways  a  person  should  conduct 
himself  when  in  prison.  Not  a  question  of  saluting  a  sergeant-major 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  Gandhi  said:  ‘If  you  do  not  want  to 
deteriorate,  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  be  reduced  to  nothing,  then 
you  must  work’.  So,  during  the  whole  period  of  imprisonment, 
Nehru  not  only  worked  hard  himself,  but  saw  to  it  that  all  those 
who  were  with  him  worked  hard  also — whether  it  was  in  the  garden, 
or  whether  cooking  or  working  in  some  other  way — whatever  it  was, 
they  had  a  full  day,  they  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  lost  in 
moodiness  of  any  kind.  And  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
British  Government  that,  but  for  those  long  periods  of  imprisonment, 
monumental  works  like  the  Glimpses  of  World  History ,  Autobiography 
and  The  Discovery  of  India  would  not  have  seen  the  light  of  day! 

Some  people  regard  universities  as  prisons,  but  anyway  this  period 
enabled  us  to  have  these  three  monumental  works  of  great  literary 
quality.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  amazed  that  a  person  who  had  no 
access  to  libraries,  no  research  staff,  nobody  to  work  things  out, 
could  produce  such  works  (I  am  not  speaking  about  myself,  because 
I  could  not  do  it  even  if  I  had  a  research  staff!)  How  could  he  have 
produced  these  thousands  of  historical  facts,  going  back  to 
ancient  times,  right  through  Babylon,  Syria,  to  the  Romans,  to  the 
Greeks,  and  to  the  various  Empires  and  the  vicissitudes  of  Indian 
development,  to  Europe?  The  most  modern  and  ancient  develop¬ 
ments  were  originally  written  as  letters  to  his  daughter  but  in  their 
published  form  they  are  complete  histories.  Some  facilities  were 
available  for  these  purposes  though  not  in  large  quantities. 
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Pandit  Nehru  was  no  philosopher.  If  you  told  him  that  he  was, 
he  would  say  that  we  were  all  ignorant — which  is  probably  true.  He 
did  not  follow  a  course  of  conduct  out  of  a  text,  even  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  United  Nations;  he  did  not  say,  ‘this  has  been 
said  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  or  by  Karl  Marx,  or  by  some  Prime 
Minister’.  He  knew  all  that,  but  he  went  pragmatically  about  the 
situation.  So  what  we  may  describe  as  his  philosophy  has  to  be 
deduced  from  what  he  said  and  did  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  contexts. 

He  often  spoke  of  the  dangers  of  nationalism.  For  a  leader  in  India 
at  that  time  to  speak  about  dangers  of  nationalism  was  not  a  very 
safe  exercise,  but  Nehru  had  said  nationalism  had  its  limitations. 
And  to  some  of  us  who  worked  with  him,  he  said:  ‘You  go  and  tell 
them  that  so  long  as  there  is  your  own  flag  in  your  own  country,  you 
have  liberation.  But  when  you  fly  the  flag  in  a  country  that  belongs 
to  other  people,  saying  what  is  good  for  me  is  good  for  them,  then  it 
becomes  something  different.’  I  hope  I  do  not  offend  anybody  by 
saying  these  things :  times  have  changed.  And  this  brought  him  into 
the  position  of  being  a  world  statesman. 

After  his  return  from  Great  Britain  he  started  telling  his  co¬ 
workers  that  India  was  one  country  in  the  world,  a  country  among 
the  countries.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  General  Secretary 
of  the  Congress,  he  and  his  family  went  out  and  his  first  great 
meeting  was  what  he  called  ‘the  gathering  of  the  oppressed’  in 
Brussels,  that  is  to  say,  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  people 
under  colonial  Empires.  By  the  standards  that  Governments 
judged  things,  they  were  not  representatives  of  anybody  but 
themselves.  The  impact  of  this  large  gathering  of  people  had  a 
profound  influence  upon  what  he  did  afterwards  and  he  brought  into 
the  Indian  movement  a  conception  that  India’s  place — both  during 
her  struggle  for  independence  and  afterwards — was  with  the  people 
who  still  sought  liberation.  This  explains  the  first  part  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  Indian  independence,  which  says:  ‘The  Indian  people  like 
every  other  people,  have  the  inalienable  right  of  freedom’.  But 
— I  do  not  know  whether  he  should  have  put  it  otherwise — though 
he  said  the  inalienable  right  to  freedom,  in  his  way  of  thinking  he  was 
not  like  Rousseau,  who  said:  ‘Man  is  born  free  and  is  everywhere 
in  chains’.  Nehru  said  that  man  was  not  born  free,  but  had  the 
capacity  to  free  himself  from  his  chains. 

So,  really,  the  contribution  Pandit  Nehru  tried  to  make  to  India 
was  to  give  it  as  healthy,  as  consumable,  a  dose  of  modernity  as 
possible.  But  having  said  that,  it  is  important  for  students  to  realise 
that  the  whole  of  his  life  reflects  his  struggle  between  the  past,  the 
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present  and  the  future.  Though  he  was  a  great  reformer,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary,  the  architect  of  modern  India,  the  past  pulled  him.  He  tried 
to  rationalise  it  by  saying  that  we  get  inspiration  from  the  past,  but 
unfortunately  the  past  had  been  laid  over  by  evils  of  various  kinds 
which  he  was  not  able  to  surmount  because  of  the  Western  interests 
involved. 

The  struggle  between  the  past  and  present  in  India  has  been 
very  largely  the  explanation  of  the  pace  of  progress  for  which  Nehru 
was  responsible  and  also  for  the  very  many  compromises  made. 
He  believed  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  a  good  idea  if  the 
people  did  not  accept  it.  And,  therefore,  while  he  would  not  go  by 
the  pace  of  the  slowest,  he  would  meet  many  people  more  than 
half-way,  provided  it  did  not  cut  into  what  he  called  the  principles. 
Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  said  that  a  principle  is  not  a  geo¬ 
metrical  term,  it  is  an  area  in  which  different  ideas  can  find 
accommodation.  This  can  be  carried  too  far  under  the  greater 
weight  of  political  opportunism,  but  anyway,  his  nature  was  such 
that  after  he  had  given  consideration  to  matters  of  this  character 
and  had  to  reverse  the  approach,  then  the  people  would  follow 
him  because  of  his  outstanding  capacity  to  give  affection  and  to 
receive  affection.  That  affection  was  universal.  That  affection 
was  not  conditioned  either  by  status  in  life  or  whether  you  were 
Under-Secretary  or  Congress  Secretary  or  opponent  or  anybody  else 
— an  Englishman,  a  German  or  an  American — that  affection  was 
universal.  In  that  sense  he  was  a  universalist. 


ONE  WORLD 

During  all  the  time  I  knew  him  he  was  speaking  about  a  world 
order.  The  One  World  seemed  remote,  but  even  up  to  the  end  of 
his  days  he  said:  ‘However  long  it  takes,  if  the  world  is  to  survive, 
then  they  have  got  to  learn  to  live  together’.  This  is  now  called  the 
doctrine  of  co-existence.  At  first  the  Americans,  my  colleagues  at 
the  United  Nations,  were  very  allergic  to  this  word  ‘co-existence’, 
largely  because  it  was  first  used  by  Lenin  in  1920.  And  so  we  altered 
it  to  ‘neighbourly  relations’  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  co¬ 
existence  became  the  principal  basis  of  his  approach  to  world  order. 

Yet  he  did  not  take  a  romantic  view,  in  the  sense  of  going  about 
being  a  Good  Samaritan  without  any  good  reason.  What  he  said  was : 
‘If  you  are  a  Good  Samaritan  you  should  also  have  the  base  of 
self-interest’.  Mutuality  of  interest  was  another  basis  of  international 
co-operation.  But  in  all  this,  in  the  twentieth  century  world,  he  was 
dominated  by  the  conception  that  without  world  peace  it  was  not 
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possible  to  accomplish  anything,  and  peace  to  him,  as  to  Gandhiji 
also,  was  not  the  peace  of  the  grave  nor  the  absence  of  war,  but  the 
establishment  of  equilibrium  inside  communities  and  between 
communities. 

Here,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  look  back  for  a  minute  at  the  world 
he  came  into.  The  generation  of  Nehru  was  deeply  and  perhaps 
unhistorically  impressed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  in  the  Japanese 
war.  The  Russo-Japanese  war  carried  a  message  and  made  an 
impact  on  every  home  in  India  at  that  time,  because  it  was  the  first 
time  that  the  people  dominating  over  Asian  people  had  been 
defeated.  Nobody  bothered  what  it  was  all  about,  but  anyway  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  was  considered  by  average  Asian  people  as 
their  own  victory.  Soon  followed  the  Sun  Yat  Sen  revolution  in  China. 
Whatever  may  have  happened  in  other  revolutions  afterwards  in 
China,  that  revolution  meant  the  liberation  of  the  Chinese  people 
from  the  Manchu  Empire  and  the  Celestial  Empire.  Only  a  few 
centuries  before  the  States  around  the  Yangtse  had  gathered  together 
in  the  first  peace  conference  in  the  world — I  believe  in  the  thirteenth 
century  b.c.  or  something  of  that  kind — and  they  all  went  home 
quarrelling  with  each  other  more  than  when  they  came  in.  And  then 
followed  the  various  imperial  dynasties  and  the  Sun  Yat  Sen  revolution 
had  a  great  impact  not  only  on  Panditji  but  on  a  great  part  of  India. 

Then  came  the  first  World  War  in  which  Turkey  joined  the  German 
side  and  the  result  of  this  was  the  liquidation  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  liquidation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ultimately  made 
States  out  of  Lebanon  and  Syria,  which  were  then  part  of  Palestine. 
The  new  kingdom  of  Iraq  came  into  being,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
British  withdrew  from  Egypt,  and  so  on.  It  brought  liberation  to  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  world  and,  though  it  is  not  quite  accurate, 
some  people  say  that  from  Constantinople  to  the  Bering  Sea  there 
were  new  people.  And  then  came  the  liberation  movement  in  India, 
which  fructified  in  the  attainment  of  independence  for  India  in 
1947,  and  was  followed  soon  after  by  the  liberation  of  Indonesia, 
Ceylon,  Burma,  and  all  those  areas. 

It  was  in  that  context  that  Panditji  came  and  hence  he  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  an  Asian  statesman.  And  here  I  want  to  qualify  his 
position.  Panditji  often  spoke  with  very  strong  views  about  the  part 
that  the  Asian  people  should  play  in  this  world;  but  it  was  all  part 
of  the  gospel  of  equalisation.  At  Bandung,  particularly,  it  was  the 
position  taken  up  by  India  that  while  Asia  should  resuscitate  itself, 
there  should  be  no  compartmental  nationalism,  no  compartmental 
organisation.  He  said  that  there  should  be  no  Asian  world  different 
from  any  other,  and  today,  of  course,  it  is  easier  to  say  that,  because 
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we  do  not  know  where  Asia  begins  and  where  it  ends.  San  Francisco 
is  a  part  of  Asia — or  is  America  in  Vietnam  ? 

And  so  this  great  Asian  personality  acquired  world  personality. 
He  had  a  particular  appeal  to  the  youth  of  the  world,  whether  he 
saw  them  face  to  face  or  not,  because  they  regarded  him  as  a 
twentieth  century  person.  It  is  generally  believed — I  think  with  some 
degree  of  truth — that  the  twentieth  century  is  not  yet  born.  English 
experts  say  they  are  afraid  of  the  one  that  is  dead  and  the  other 
that  is  afraid  to  be  born.  It  was  the  world  that  is  afraid  to  be  born 
that  Panditji  was  trying  to  nurse.  But  he  did  not  always  saceed 
because,  as  I  said,  the  gravity  of  the  past  is  much  stronger  than  the 
effervescence  of  the  present,  or  the  pull  towards  the  future.  He  always 
put  the  view  that  this  world  cannot  survive  in  the  presence  of  nuclear 
energy  unless  all  war  is  abandoned,  and  yet  he  was  not  a  pacifist. 
And  the  greater  part  of  India’s  foreign  policy  has  been  directed 
towards  the  popularisation  of  these  ideas.  He  was  one  of  the  world’s 
statesmen  who  from  the  very  beginning  said  there  was  only  one  way 
to  deal  with  the  atom  bomb,  and  that  was  to  end  it. 

THE  GOAL  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

I  must  say  something  of  the  period  in  which  Lord  Mountbatten  was 
largely  concerned.  When  the  Cabinet  Mission  came  to  India,  it  was 
not  believed  that  the  Independence  of  India  could  be  established 
only  by  the  amputation  of  the  country  and  the  creation  of  two 
States.  I  believe  the  then  Viceroy  took  the  view  that  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  but  that  it  had  to  happen,  and  Panditji  came  to  the  view 
that  there  was  no  other  way.  He  told  me  several  times  that  we  had 
to  get  rid  of  the  Empire  and,  if  it  meant  cutting,  then  we  had  to  cut. 

I  must  speak  also  of  the  role  that  personal  relationships  played 
in  the  formulation  and  the  development  of  policies.  If  the  last 
Governor-General’s  relations  with  Nehru  had  not  been  personal  in 
the  sense  that  they  could  talk  to  each  other  without  slapping  each 
other’s  face — if  Lord  Mountbatten  had  not  assimilated  the  fact  that 
sometimes  Panditji  broke  into  a  temper,  and  vice  versa — things 
might  have  been  very  different.  This  breaking  down  of  the  barriers, 
the  breaking  of  an  Empire,  the  difficulties  of  changing  the  ways  of 
Government,  all  created  human  problems.  In  this  last  stage  of  the 
transition  from  what  was  an  Empire  into  an  independent  India,  the 
feeling  that  however  much  they  differed,  they  would  not  try  to  cheat 
each  other,  that  is  to  say  exercise  diplomacy. 

This  personal  relationship  was  not  only  with  Lord  Mountbatten. 
Lady  Mountbatten  also  played  an  important  part  in  our  relations 
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with  the  people  as  a  whole;  and  we  on  the  Indian  side  were  able  to 
convince  Gandhiji  that  here  were  people  who  had  come  with  honest 
intentions,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  last  Viceroy  of 
India  was  probably  the  first  sovereign  to  come  to  India  with  the 
powers  of  a  plenipotentiary.  So  we  knew  that  we  were  no  longer 
going  to  be  pushed  from  pillar  to  post. 

Panditji  also  accepted  formulae  and  things  of  that  character.  That 
is  why  it  was  possible,  towards  the  middle  of  1947,  to  go  through  a 
period  of  Dominion  Status.  Well,  Dominion  Status  is  something 
which  builds  up  feelings  of  exultation  among  historians,  but 
dominion  is  a  bad  word  in  India.  And,  of  course,  at  that  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  there  seemed  no  reason  why  the  Soviet 
Union  should  not  become  a  dominion  of  the  British!  But  all  this 
passed  and  we  came  to  the  reality  of  trying  to  find  a  way  without 
much  violence  on  each  side. 

I  would  just  say  one  word  about  this.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  development  of  democracy  in  our  part  of  the  world  and 
the  development  of  democracy  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Even  our 
Constitution  says  that  as  far  as  procedure  is  concerned,  if  there  is  no 
precedent  we  must  follow  the  example  of  the  British  Parliament. 

There  is  one  important  difference.  In  Great  Britain  democracy 
came  after  the  Industrial  Revolution — there  was  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years  before  democratic  institutions  developed  under  the 
impact  of  economic  circumstances  and  the  pressures  of  the  people. 
But  in  India  democracy  was  immediately  established  to  a  greater 
degree  than  Great  Britain  had  in  1929,  after  women’s  suffrage. 
This  is  our  problem,  and  that  problem  confronted  Nehru  at  the  time. 
He  also  contributed,  spoke  on  many  occasions,  uttered  words  which 
have  become  historic.  But  he  was  really  no  orator.  He  never  tried  any 
oratorial  tricks.  He  talked  to  the  people  and  his  main  conception  of 
electioneering,  of  public  education,  was:  ‘You  cannot  send  three 
hundred  million  people  to  a  university — you  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  send  thirty  thousand  to  the  university!’ 

Speaking  to  the  people  was  the  only  means  of  public  education. 
Nehru  spoke  to  them  about  the  atom  bomb,  about  Lord  Mountbatten, 
about  Royalty,  about  democracy,  about  Russia,  about  China, 
about  anything  in  the  world;  it  was  more  or  less  an  open  public 
seminar  in  that  way.  But  there  were  occasions  when  he  made 
statements  which  one  can  only  guess  will  go  down  in  history. 
Lincoln  in  his  Gettysburg  speech,  said:  ‘The  world  will  little  note, 
nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here’.  But  Lincoln  was  proved 
wrong.  And  when  the  Indian  Constituent  Assembly  met,  Nehru 
said  in  a  famous  speech  which  I  am  going  to  read: 
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‘Long  years  ago  we  made  a  tryst  with  destiny,  and  now  the  time 
comes  when  we  shall  redeem  our  pledge,  not  wholly  or  in  full 
measure,  but  very  substantially.  At  the  stroke  of  the  midnight  hour, 
when  the  world  sleeps,  India  will  awake  to  life  and  freedom.  A 
moment  comes,  which  comes  but  rarely  in  history,  when  we  step  out 
from  the  old  to  the  new,  when  an  age  ends,  and  when  the  soul  of  a 
nation,  long  suppressed,  finds  utterance.  It  is  fitting  that  at  this 
solemn  moment  we  take  the  pledge  of  dedication  to  the  service  of 
India  and  her  people  and  to  the  still  larger  cause  of  humanity. 

‘At  the  dawn  of  history  India  started  on  her  unending  quest,  and 
trackless  centuries  are  filled  with  her  striving  and  the  grandeur  of 
her  success  and  her  failures.  Through  good  and  ill  fortune  alike 
she  has  never  lost  sight  of  that  quest  or  forgotten  the  ideals  which 
gave  her  strength.  We  end  today  a  period  of  ill-fortune  and  India 
discovers  herself  again.’ 


NEHRU’S  TRIBUTE  TO  A  LEADER 

I  well  remember  Nehru’s  speech  at  the  time  of  Gandhiji’s  death: — 

‘Friends  and  comrades,  the  light  has  gone  out  of  our  lives  and 
there  is  darkness  everywhere.  I  do  not  know  what  to  tell  you  and 
how  to  say  it.  Our  beloved  leader,  Bapu  as  we  called  him,  the 
Father  of  the  Nation,  is  no  more.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  say  that. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  not  see  him  again  as  we  have  seen  him  for  these 
many  years.  We  will  not  run  to  him  for  advice  and  seek  solace  from 
him,  and  that  is  a  terrible  blow,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  millions  and 
millions  in  this  country.  And  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  soften  the  blow 
by  any  other  advice  that  I  or  anyone  else  can  give  you. 

‘The  light  has  gone  out,  I  said,  and  yet  I  was  wrong.  For  the  light 
that  shone  in  this  country  was  no  ordinary  light.  The  light  that  has 
illumined  this  country  for  these  many  years  will  illumine  this  country 
for  many  more  years,  and  a  thousand  years  after,  that  light  will 
still  be  seen  in  this  country  and  the  world  will  see  it  and  it  will  give 
solace  to  innumerable  hearts.  For  that  light  represented  something 
more  than  the  immediate  present,  it  represented  the  living,  the 
eternal  truths,  reminding  us  of  the  right  path,  drawing  us  from  error, 
taking  this  ancient  country  to  freedom.’ 


REPRESENTING  INDIA 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  went  to  prison  occasionally  and  when  the 
manuscript  of  his  autobiography  first  came  to  me,  its  title  was 
‘ In  and  Out  of  Prison ’.  In  this  he  recalled  his  speech  at  his  trial  in 
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Gorakhpur,  where  incidentally  Mr.  Amery  was  born  (another 
Englishman  of  Indian  birth).  In  his  address  to  the  Magistrate 
Nehru  said: — 

‘I  stand  before  you,  Sir,  as  an  individual  being  tried  for  certain 
offences  in  certain  States.  You  are  a  symbol  of  those  States  but  I  am 
something  more  than  an  individual.  I,  too,  am  a  symbol  at  the 
present  moment,  a  symbol  of  Indian  nationalism,  resolved  to  break 
away  from  the  British  Empire’. 

‘I  am  standing  before  you  on  trial,  but  it  is  the  British  Empire 
itself  that  is  on  its  trial  before  the  bar  of  world  public  opinion. 
There  are  more  powerful  forces  at  work  in  the  world  today  than 
the  courts  of  Law’. 

‘There  are  more  powerful  forces  today  in  the  world  at  large. 
There  are  elemental  urges  for  freedom  and  food  and  security  which 
are  moving  vast  masses  of  people,  and  history  even  is  being  moulded 
by  them.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  me  what  happens  to  me  in  this  trial. 
Individuals  count  for  little.  Seven  times  I  have  been  tried  and 
convicted  by  the  British  authorities  and  many  years  of  my  life  lie 
buried  in  prison  walls — and  eight  times  or  a  ninth  or  a  few  more 
will  make  little  difference’, 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  concluded  his  address: — 

‘I  add  that  I  am  happy  to  be  tried  at  Gorakhpur.  The  peasantry 
of  Gorakhpur  are  the  poorest  and  the  most  long  suffering  in  my 
province.  I  am  glad  that  my  visit  to  the  Gorakhpur  district  will 
serve  my  people  at  a  later  stage’. 

I  have  quoted  this  because  I  spoke  of  his  philosophy  as  a  collective 
compendium  of  his  thoughts.  All  these  things  reveal  his  mind  and 
you  will  find  right  through  from  the  times  when  he  thought  he 
would  fight  sword  in  hand,  by  himself,  and  liberate  the  country. 
From  that  period  onwards  there  was  no  change  and  his  life  was 
characterised  by  the  resistance  to  domination  of  whatever  kind, 
whether  inside  the  country  or  elsewhere,  coupled  with  insistence  that 
there  should  be  no  personal  animosities.  Pandit  Nehru  also  is 
remembered  for  trying  to  put  in  formal  language  what  were  to  be 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  with  regard  to  social  development. 
As  early  as  1930,  in  a  series  of  resolutions  of  the  Congress,  he  fore¬ 
shadowed  what  were  to  become  the  fundamental  rights  in  our 
Constitution. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH 

This  lecture  would  be  regarded  as  totally  incomplete  if  I  did  not 
refer  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  pressure  from  Great  Britain, 
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either  from  Lord  Mountbatten  as  the  previous  Viceroy,  or  from 
Lord  Attlee,  or  from  any  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party,  that  we 
should  stay  in  what  is  called  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  left  to  be 
implemented  by  the  leaders  in  a  long  series  of  conversations.  Pandit 
Nehru  held  that  we  should  not  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath¬ 
water,  and  always  in  his  mind  was  the  feeling  that  India’s  remaining 
a  member  of  the  Commonwealth  would  probably  help  towards 
erasing  the  racial  differences  within  the  rest  of  the  colonial  Empire. 
This  was  a  thing  that  weighed  in  his  mind  a  great  deal  and  he  was 
quite  prepared,  even  when  India  became  a  Republic,  to  enter  into 
a  compromise  which  few  English  statesmen  and  fewer  Indian 
statesmen  had  believed  to  be  possible. 

The  Constitution  was  framed  and  today  its  Preamble  says  that : — 

We,  the  People  of  India ,  having  solemnly  Resolved  to  constitute  India  into 
a  Sovereign  Democratic  Republic  and  to  secure  to  all  its  citizens: 

Justice ,  social,  economic  and  political; 

Liberty  of  thought,  expression,  belief ,  faith  and  worship ; 

Equality  of  status  and  of  opportunity;  and  to  promote  among  them  all 
Fraternity  assuring  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  unity  of 
the  Nation; 

In  our  Constituent  Assembly  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  November  1949 ,  Do 
Hereby  Adopt,  Enact  and  Give  to  Ourselves  this  Constitution  so  that  this 
ancient  land  may  once  again  rise  to  her  old  and  ancient  glory. 

Nehru  tried  to  mould  the  national  movement  of  India  into  a 
socialist  instrument — and  history  alone  can  say  how  far  he  was 
romantic,  how  far  he  was  realistic.  The  attempt  was  worthwhile 
because  there  is  no  future  for  India  except  in  a  society  which  is 
socially  developed,  because  you  cannot  have  millions  and  millions 
of  people  without  the  means  of  survival,  without  opportunity.  In  a 
rich  land,  like  the  United  States,  the  United  States  President  has 
said  that  one-fifth  of  their  population  are  beyond  the  gates  of 
opportunity.  If  that  is  so  there,  it  is  even  more  true  of  us.  And  I 
end  this  by  saying  that  I  have  taken  very  good  care  not  to  say 
anything  about  the  post-Nehru  period — that  is  current  history — 
because  then  you  would  say  I  was  controversial.  We  face  greater 
difficulties  with  the  resurgence  of  Empire,  the  nostalgic  feeling  of 
going  East  of  Suez  which  is  water,  and  water  is  neutral.  When  you 
put  ships  upon  it  they  become  belligerent. 
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Aspects  of  India's  Development 

by  Lord  Blackett  of  Chelsea 

O.M.,  C.H.,  F.R.S.,  M.A. 

I 

I  am  greatly  honoured  by  the  invitation  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Nehru  Memorial  Trust  to  give  the  fourth  Nehru  Lecture. 
In  the  first,  Lord  Butler  told  the  fascinating  story  of  the  struggle 
of  India  to  achieve  independence  from  Britain.  Then  Lord  Mount- 
batten  described  the  actual  process  of  the  transfer  of  Power,  in  which 
he  was  deeply  and  decisively  involved.  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  gave 
brilliantly  the  Third  Memorial  Lecture  entitled  ‘Personal  Memories 
of  Jawaharial  Nehru5.  In  my  address  I  want  to  talk  about  some 
economic  aspects  of  independent  India,  which  is  now  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  about  the  part  played  by  Jawaharial  Nehru  in  these 
developments. 

Nehru  wrote  three  main  books,  all  written  while  in  prison.  I  think 
the  last,  The  Discovery  of  India ,  is  the  most  valuable  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  India  today.  For  it  gives  a  very  readable  survey  of  the 
history  of  India  from  the  earliest  recorded  civilisation  up  to  1945 
when  he  was  released  from  prison  for  the  last  time.  No  doubt  some 
of  the  details  of  the  history  may  now  need  refinement  or  correction 
— what  book  of  this  wide  scope  and  written  under  such  circumstances 
would  not  ?  What  I  found  especially  valuable  about  this  book  is  that 
it  gives  us  Jawaharial  Nehru’s  own  view  of  the  course  of  Indian 
history  and  so  tells  us  something  of  his  own  way  of  thought  and  action, 
when  in  1947  he  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  largest  Parliamentary 
Democracy  in  the  world,  a  position  he  held  till  his  death  in  1964. 

Though  Nehru  had  very  warm  feelings  for  many  aspects  of  the 
British  way  of  life  and  paid  tribute  in  his  writings  to  the  many 
positive  aspects  of  British  rule,  there  were  some  long  past  events 
which  clearly  aroused  his  anger  even  after  200  years.  Nehru  quotes 
the  British  Governor  General,  Lord  Bentinck’s  comment  in  1834 
on  the  situation  in  many  parts  of  India.  £.  .  .  the  misery  hardly  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  commerce.  The  bones  of  the  cotton  weavers 
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are  bleaching  the  plains  of  India’.1  Nehru  elaborates  these  tragic 
events  and  points  out  that  200  years  ago,  Bengal  was  a  rich  and 
prosperous  province. 

According  to  Nehru,  Bengal  was  the  first  part  of  India  to  experience 
the  full  impact  of  British  rule.  This  started  in  his  view  with  outright 
plunder,  and  a  land  revenue  system  which  extracted  the  uttermost 
farthing  not  only  from  the  living  but  also  from  the  dead  cultivators. 
The  historians  Thompson  and  Garrett,  quoted  by  Nehru  tell  us  that 
‘a  gold  lust  unequalled  since  the  histeria  that  took  hold  of  the 
Spaniards  of  Cortes’  and  Pizarro’s  age  filled  the  English  mind. 
Bengal  in  particular  was  not  to  know  peace  until  she  had  been  bled 
white’.2 

In  his  book,  Nehru  lays  much  emphasis  on  the  detrimental  effect 
on  the  Indian  economy  of  the  British  policy  of  discouraging  the 
growth  of  Indian  industry.  This  policy  he  tells  us  was  in  some  degree 
maintained  even  as  late  as  the  Constitution  Act  of  1935.  So  successful 
were  these  British  policies  during  the  19th  century  that  India  became 
increasingly  ruralised.  In  almost  every  progressive  country  there  has 
been,  during  the  last  century,  a  shift  of  population  from  agriculture 
to  industry  and  from  village  to  town.  With  this  shift  went  generally 
increased  wealth.  In  India  this  process  was  reversed,  due  in  part  to 
the  deliberate  action  of  the  British  Government.  In  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  about  55%  of  the  population  is  said  to  have  been 
dependent  on  agriculture;  by  the  second  decade  of  the  20th  century 
this  ratio  was  about  75%.  In  Nehru’s  view  the  appalling  poverty 
of  the  Indian  people  is  of  rather  recent  origin  and  was  due  in  part 
to  the  opposition  of  Britain  to  the  industrialisation  of  India.  Hence 
in  part  the  magnitude  of  India’s  task  to  industrialise  herself  on 
coming  to  power  in  1947.  This  major  task  is  a  main  theme  of  my 
lecture  tonight. 


II 

One  of  the  important  events  of  my  life  was  my  meeting  with 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Indian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Science  in  January  1947.  This  was  eight  months  before 
Independence  but  he  was  already  Acting  Prime  Minister.  Having 
heard  that  I  had  had  a  Naval  training,  Nehru  asked  me  how  long 
I  thought  it  would  take  India  to  Indianise  her  Armed  Forces.  He 
said  that  his  British  Commanders  in  Chief  told  him  twenty  years. 
Did  I  agree  with  this?  I  replied  that  this  depended  on  what  sort 

1  Quoted  by  Nehru  in  The  Discovery  of  India,  1945. 

2Thompson  and  Garrett,  Rise  and  fulfilment  of  British  Rule  in  India,  p.  91.  (MacMillan, 
London,  1934). 
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of  war  the  armed  forces  were  intended  for.  If  for  a  war  effort  com¬ 
parable,  for  instance,  with  the  British  effort  in  the  1939-1945  war, 
then  I  thought  his  advisors  were  right — for  India  would  have  first 
to  become  a  strong  industrial  power  and  this  would  take  a  decade 
or  two.  If  on  the  other  hand,  India  planned  its  armed  forces  for  the 
possibility  of  a  war  on  her  frontiers  with  a  neighbour  of  comparable 
strength,  then  I  thought  that  the  Indian  Armed  Forces  could  be 
effectively  Indianised  within  two  years. 

This  reply  must  have  satisfied  Nehru,  for  a  few  months  later  he 
invited  me  to  spend  some  weeks  in  1948  in  India  advising  him  on 
the  scientific  research  and  development  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
A  dozen  or  so  more  visits  followed,  at  first  mainly  on  defence 
matters  but  later  on  the  problems  of  civil  science  and  education. 
Like  so  many  others,  I  fell  under  the  spell  of  Nehru’s  charm,  his 
illuminating  intelligence  and  his  total  dedication  to  achieve  world 
peace,  to  maintain  the  unity  of  India  and  to  increase  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  his  country  by  the  planned  application  of  modern 
science  and  technology. 

The  more  I  learnt  about  India  the  more  I  felt  an  increasing 
commitment  to  attempt  to  help,  in  however  small  a  way,  this  great 
and  beautiful  country  emerge  into  a  state  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 

No  friend  of  the  Indian  sub-continent  could  fail  to  be  deeply 
distressed  by  the  tragic  events  now  taking  place.1  It  may  seem 
incongruous  for  me  to  talk,  as  I  will,  about  the  problem  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  material  wealth  of  India  at  such  a  time.  In  fact  this  task  is  still 
more  vital  due  to  the  drain  of  resources  to  the  war  situation :  so  I  will 
leave  substantially  unchanged  the  text  of  my  address. 

After  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  direct  rule  from  London,  at 
midnight  on  14th  August,  1947,  at  the  Red  Fort  in  Delhi,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  proclaimed  India  an  independent  nation.  What  was  India 
then  like  ? 

India’s  population  was  then  450  million  and  its  growth  rate  was 
1*5%,  that  is  7  million  extra  people  each  year.  Today  in  1971  the 
population  has  risen  to  540  million  and  the  growth  rate  to  2-5%, 
that  is  13  million  extra  people  a  year,  mainly  due  to  the  reduction 
of  the  death  rate.  The  income  a  head  has  remained  about  the  same 
over  these  twenty-four  years,  at  about  $100.  For,  though  the  wealth 
of  India  has  doubled  during  these  years — and  this  was  a  great 
achievement — the  population  growth  nearly  cancelled  out  the 
growth  in  wealth,  so  leaving  the  wealth  a  head  little  changed. 


1  Lord  Blackett  was  referring  to  the  India/Pakistan  conflict  of  December  1971. 
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This  average  income  a  head  of  $100  a  year  is  about  one-twentieth 
of  the  income  a  head  in  Britain  and  not  far  off  one-fortieth  of  that 
in  the  U.S.  All  these  extra  13  million  people  each  year  have  to  be 
provided  with  the  necessities  of  life  including  places  to  work  and 
tools  to  use.  Thus  a  high  population  rate  imposes  a  vast  burden  on  the 
economic  resources  of  the  country. 

Quite  early  in  his  political  life  Nehru  put  his  faith  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  modern  science  and  technology  to  cure  the  ills  of  his  country 
and  of  the  world.  Not  long  after  becoming  Prime  Minister,  he 
expressed  this  faith  in  the  oft  quoted  phrases : — 

£.  .  .  It  is  science  alone  that  can  solve  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
poverty,  of  insanitation  and  illiteracy,  of  superstition  and  deadening 
custom  and  tradition,  of  vast  resources  running  to  waste,  of  a  rich 
country  inhabited  by  starving  people  .  .  .  Who  indeed  could  afford  to 
ignore  science  today?  At  every  turn  we  have  to  seek  its  aid.  The 
future  belongs  to  science  and  to  those  who  make  friends  with 
science  .  .  .’. 

Then  again  Nehru  wrote: — 

£.  .  .  I  am  convinced  that  the  methods  and  approach  of  science  have 
revolutionised  human  life  more  than  anything  else  in  history,  and 
have  opened  doors  and  avenues  of  further  and  even  more  rapid 
change  .  .  .’. 

Lord  Mountbatten  has  told  us  that  in  his  first  interview  he  asked 
Mr.  Nehru  what  he  thought  the  greatest  problem  confronting  India. 
He  replied  £the  economic  problem’.  If  Nehru  had  been  here  today 
I  think  he  would  have  approved  of  my  choice  of  the  main  subject  of 
this  address  to  be  ‘Aspects  of  the  Development  of  India’.  However, 
I  must  confess  that  to  fulfil  this  intention  it  is  inevitable  that  I  discuss 
many  highly  complex  and  controversial  subjects,  mainly  economic 
and  technological  in  nature.  Since  I  am  no  economist  I  may  have 
made  blunders.  However,  economists  themselves  are  often  divergent 
in  their  views  so  perhaps  my  amateurishness  may  not  be  too  much 
in  evidence,  or  in  error !  The  three  main  aspects  of  Indian  develop¬ 
ment,  which  I  will  discuss,  are  Industry,  Agriculture  and  Population 
Control. 

The  increase  of  wealth  a  head  of  India  depends  mainly  on  the 
advance  of  agriculture  and  industry  and  on  the  decrease  of  the  rise 
of  population.  For  instance,  in  the  circumstances  of  India  a  1% 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  population  rise  implies,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  1  %  rise  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  income  a  head. 

Some  may  think  that  it  is  impertinent  of  me,  a  British  physicist,  to 
discuss  in  detail,  and  sometimes  criticise,  India’s  achievements  and 
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problems.  I  do  so  because  I  feel  that  I  might  help  some  British 
friends  of  India  to  understand  more  clearly  how  India  is  developing. 
In  studying  Indian  material  for  this  lecture,  I  myself  learnt  much 
that  was  new  to  me,  and  I  feel  it  might  be  useful  to  others. 

My  personal  friendship  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru  opened  many 
doors  into  the  corridors  of  power  in  New  Delhi  and  also  to  the 
possibility  for  me  to  have  useful  discussions  of  the  problems  of 
policy  making. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  High  Commissioner  of  India,  Mr.  Apa  Pant, 
and  his  staff  for  providing  me  with  very  useful  Indian  publications. 

Ill 

I  will  now  give  a  few  figures  to  indicate  the  growth  of  Indian 
Industry  since  independence. 

In  a  recent  article,  Stategy  for  Economic  Growth,  Mr.  Pitambar 
Pant,  member  of  the  Planning  Commission,  estimates  that  in  spite 
of  many  difficulties,  weak  infrastructure,  poor  rate  of  saving  and 
investment,  lack  of  entrepreneurship,  general  apathy,  India  did 
succeed  through  planning  to  pull  the  country  away  from  the  old 
rut  and  stagnation.  4We  have  doubled  our  national  income  in  real 
terms  in  twenty  years  .  .  .  But  guarding  against  an  unwarranted 
sense  of  smugness,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  what  has  been 
achieved  in  twenty  years  after  independence  is  far  more  than  what 
the  preceding  fifty  years  of  British  rule  had  done.  But  this  of  course 
is  not  enough  and  can  offer  no  satisfactory  solution  to  our  problems. 
Also  we  are  now  capable  of  doing  much  better5. 

Since  1951,  India’s  Index  of  Industrial  Production  has  increased 
by  a  factor  3.1,  that  is  at  an  average  of  some  6%  a  year:  agriculture 
only  expanded  by  80%. 1  These  figures  do  not  include  the  small 
scale,  or  cottage,  industries  which  have  achieved  a  remarkable 
increase  of  output.  If  this  is  taken  into  account,  then  the  rise  of  the 
Industrial  Index  will  be  still  larger.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  are  now  some  300,000  small-scale  industrial  units  aided  by 
Government  finance  employing  some  3  million  workers — giving  an 
average  of  ten  workers  per  unit.  Many  of  these  small-scale  firms  are 
presumably  labour  intensive  and  so  fit  in  well  with  the  national 
objective  of  creating  as  many  work  places  consistent  with  a  reasonable 
efficiency  of  production. 

A  crash  programme  for  additional  Rural  Employment  was 
announced  this  year  by  the  Central  Government  to  create  new 
additional  employment  in  every  district  of  India. 

1  Indian  Investment  Centre. 
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Some  interesting  comments  on  India’s  economy  as  seen  from 
outside  have  appeared  in  a  trade  journal  Far  East  Trade  and  Develop¬ 
ment.  This  was  a  special  number  commemorating  in  1971  the 
21st  Anniversary  of  India’s  Republic  Day. 

‘India  is  one  of  the  top  ten  national  markets  in  terms  of  gross 
national  expenditure  with  its  infra-structure  in  good  shape  and  with 
industry  expanding,  it  is  a  market  that  is  expected  to  sustain  a  good 
rate  of  growth’.  ‘In  terms  of  industrial  and  technological  capability 
India  occupies  a  place  between  the  highly  industrialised  nations 
and  the  developing  countries’. 

‘A  significant  development  on  the  export  front  is  the  continuous 
rise  in  exports  of  non-traditional  items  such  as  engineering  products. 
From  1956  to  1969  Indian  exports  of  engineering  goods  increased 
from  $ 7  million  to  $140  million,  that  is  a  rise  of  eighteen  fold  in 
thirteen  years’. 

For  instance, 

‘India  ranks  as  the  eleventh  largest  producer  of  machine  tools  in 
the  world.  Machine  tools  built  in  India  range  from  simple  lathes 
to  special  multipurpose  machine  tools  for  which  there  is  a  growing 
demand’. 

‘The  output  of  machine  tools  is  expected  to  rise  at  10%  a  year 
compound.  Machine  tool  exports  in  1970  were  $4  million:  principal 
importers  were  Australia,  UK,  US  and  West  Germany’. 

An  experienced  Economist  and  Consultant  to  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  wrote : 

‘There  exists  today  in  India  the  beginning  of  a  great  industrial 
state,  and  over  the  past  twenty  years  a  new  generation  of  young 
engineers,  technicians  and  scientists  has  grown  up  which  is  far  more 
qualified  to  carry  through  the  new  round  of  development’.1 

In  the  monthly  News-Letter  of  the  Indian  Investment  Centre 
(70.6.71)  are  the  following  official  views: 

‘The  growth  of  Indian  economy  during  the  two  years  1970-71 
has  been  generally  satisfactory  and  the  overall  rate  of  economic 
growth  of  about  5*5%  p.a.  which  had  been  set  in  the  Fourth  Plan  has 
been  more  or  less  attained.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  about  5% 
in  agricultural  output’. 

Thus  the  per  capita  increase  of  national  income  in  1970-71  is 
5-5%  minus  the  population  growth  rate  2-5%,  that  is  about  3%  a 
year.  This  means  real  progress — if  it  can  be  maintained. 

1  Austin  Robinson,  Cambridge,  Economic  Progress  in  India ,  p.  14. 
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But  such  an  advance  may  seem  sadly  slow  and  small.  A  higher 
goal  could  be  achieved  only  by  increasing  the  amount  of  investment 
or  by  getting  a  bigger  return  on  what  capital  is  available  for  invest¬ 
ment.  The  best  hope  to  increase  the  rate  of  growth  substantially 
would  be  to  attempt  to  raise  the  investment  rate  from  the  present 
12%  to  say  18%  by  about  1980.  This  would  make  possible  a  per 
capita  growth  rate  of  about  5%,  which  would  lead  to  a  doubling  of 
the  per  capita  income  in  some  fifteen  years.  This  I  think  would  be 
acceptable  politically.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  achieve  such  a  high 
investment  rate  in  a  very  poor  country.  Generous  external  aid  would 
help  greatly  to  raise  the  investment  ratio,  and  so  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  economy. 


IV 

It  is  curious  to  note  that,  though  every  one  accepts  that  the  vast 
wealth  today  of  the  developed  countries  is  somehow  due  to  science, 
it  was  by  no  means  fully  agreed  as  to  how  in  detail  it  happened.  In 
fact  it  has  only  been  relatively  recently  that  serious  studies  have  been 
devoted  to  the  mechanism  by  which  science  produces  wealth. 
Unfortunately,  science  is  no  magic  wand  to  wave  over  a  poor 
country  to  transform  it  into  a  rich  one.  If  Nehru’s  dream  of  a 
prosperous  and  happy  India  is  to  be  fulfilled,  it  will  need  great 
wisdom,  great  dedication,  and  some  sacrifice  of  present  living 
standards  for  long-range  economic  health. 

Since  foreign  aid  already  provides  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  avail¬ 
able  net  investment  in  many  developing  countries,  the  amount  of  aid 
can  be  an  important  factor  in  the  use  of  modern  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  poor  countries.  Thus  scientists 
and  technologists,  who  want  to  see  their  achievements  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity,  must  concern  themselves  with  social,  economic 
and  financial  matters — including  the  problem  of  investment  and  the 
flow  of  resources  from  the  rich  to  the  poor  countries. 

As  has  been  said  very  clearly  and  pointedly,  ‘Applied  research  and 
development  is  simply  a  form  of  investment,  and  in  many  cases  a 
form  of  investment  which  cannot  yield  an  economic  return  unless  it 
is  followed  by  a  much  larger  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  and 
marketing.  It  also  makes  claims  on  scarce  scientific  and  engineering 
manpower  which  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  employments.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  hinder  economic  growth  by  employing  too  high  a 
proportion  of  scientists  and  engineers  in  research  and  development. 
Finding  the  right  deployment  of  scientific  manpower  is  a  part  of  the 
economic  problem’.1 

1Williams,  B.R.,  Technology ,  Investment  and  Growth.  (Chapman  &  Hall,  London,  1967). 
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Industrialisation  implies  the  use  of  production  machinery  and 
plant  to  increase  wealth  by  producing  better  or  cheaper  goods.  Now 
the  cost  of  modern  production  equipment  such  as  machine  tools 
and  other  production  goods,  steel  and  fertilizer  plants,  power  stations, 
transport  vehicles,  process  plants,  communication  equipment,  etc., 
may  cost  about  the  same  in  a  poor  developing  country  as  in  a  rich 
developed  one,  or  even  more.  So,  in  terms  of  per  capita  income 
modern  production  goods  may  cost  twenty  times  as  much  in  a  poor 
as  in  a  rich  one.  It  is  such  goods  which  incorporate  much  science  and 
technology.  Unless  a  country  can  find  the  investment  capital  to  buy 
or  manufacture  these  advanced  production  goods  it  cannot  make 
use  of  much  modern  science  and  technology. 


V 

In  recent  years  the  world  problem  of  unemployment  in  the  poor 
developing  countries  has  come  to  the  fore.  This  was  of  course  fully 
expected  as  increased  industrialisation  is  generally  accompanied  by 
higher  productivity  a  man  and  by  lower  employment.  What  is 
worrying  is  the  scale  of  the  unemployment.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  unemployment  in  the  poor  developing  countries  as  a  whole  is 
expected  to  rise  to  a  total  of  300  million  or  so  by  1980.  This  prospect 
has  led  to  the  view  that  a  poor  developing  country  needs  two  goals, 
that  is  to  maximise  both  the  rates  of  rise  of  national  income  and  of 
employment.  How  in  detail  this  should  best  be  attained  must  be 
worked  out  for  each  country.  In  general  terms  the  available  invest¬ 
ment  must  be  spread  over  a  very  wide  spectrum  of  production  goods 
ranging  from  capital  intensive  and  highly  technological  power 
plants,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  labour  intensive  and  generally 
less  technological  small  scale  industries,  including  village  industries 
and  crafts,  on  the  other.  The  cost  per  workplace  for  the  heavy 
industries  may  be  around  $20,000  a  year  or  more  and  for  the  light 
industries  the  cost  may  be  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Ideal  investments 
are  at  the  same  time  labour  intensive  and  highly  advanced 
technologically. 

Due  to  the  realisation  of  the  vital  importance  of  keeping  down 
the  number  of  the  unemployed  to  an  acceptable  level,  many  studies 
have  been  made  by  economists  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  of 
practical  methods  of  dealing  with  it. 

This  is  where  the  concept  of  intermediate  or  appropriate  tech¬ 
nology  comes  in.  These  words  indicate  a  technology  which  is 
markedly  cheaper  in  capital  than  a  full  modern  technology  and  yet 
gives  a  markedly  greater  output  per  man  than  the  craftsman  or 
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artisan  working  with  no  modern  aids  at  all.  Such  intermediate 
technologies  are  likely  to  have  a  cost  for  a  workplace  somewhere 
between  the  very  high  cost  of  a  workplace  in  heavy  industry  and  the 
quite  small  cost  of  a  workplace  in  handicraft  industries.  A  national 
investment  plan  will  involve  a  spectrum  of  investment  goods  from 
the  very  heavy  to  the  very  light.  The  prosperity  of  a  country  will 
depend  on  the  wise  choice  of  types  of  investment  goods.  Valuable 
lessons  can  be  learnt  from  Japan.  Her  great  economic  advance  since 
the  second  World  War  has  been  due  in  part  to  a  clever  mix  of 
different  types  of  industry,  from  heavy  to  light  and  from  conventional 
to  science  based :  and  on  a  highly  developed  educational  system. 

Here  lies  a  task  for  scientists  and  engineers  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor  countries:  this  is  to  help  create  production  goods  suitable  for 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  a  poor  developing  country. 


VI 

A  major  part  of  India’s  scientific  strength  now  lies  in  a  large  number 
of  government  financed  research  establishments.  The  figures  I  am 
going  to  give  you  are  taken  from  a  Report  on  Science  and  Technology 
1969,  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  (COST) 
of  the  Cabinet. 

Today  the  list  of  government  research  institutions  is  a  formidable 
one.  The  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  controls 
thirty-four  Research  and  Development  Establishments  and  eleven 
Research  Associations.  The  Ministry  of  Defence  has  thirty-four 
Establishments,  the  Indian  Council  of  Agricultural  Research 
twenty-six,  the  Indian  Council  of  Medical  Research  six,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Atomic  Energy  eight.  Finally  there  are  about  fifty  institutions 
controlled  by  other  Ministries.  In  all  there  are  thus  over  150  govern¬ 
ment  financed  research  institutions  of  various  kinds,  apart  from  the 
seventy-six  selected  universities. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  these  stations  (1969)  is  about  $200  million, 
which  is  about  0-4%  of  the  national  income  of  $40  billion.  This  is 
near  the  Research  and  Development  target  laid  down  by  some 
United  Nations  Agencies. 

The  annual  allocation  of  funds  to  the  major  recipients  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  is  as  follows:  Atomic  Energy  24%,  Council  of 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  14%,  Defence  13%,  Agriculture 
14%,  Medicine  1*4%. 

These  facts  and  figures  show  that  India  has  built  up  since 
Independence  a  massive  and  wide  reaching  Research  and  Develop- 
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ment  infra  structure,  capable,  in  principle,  of  bringing  great  social 
benefits,  and  so  contributing  to  making  a  reality  of  Nehru’s  vision. 

At  the  Indian  National  Science  Academy-Royal  Society  Con¬ 
ference  in  New  Delhi  in  March,  1971,  the  President  of  INSA, 
Professor  B.  R.  Seshachar  said,  speaking  of  India’s  progress  in 
science :  ‘The  fact  that  we  had,  at  the  critical  period  of  our  history, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  at  the  helm  of  affairs  was  an  important  circum¬ 
stance.  His  commitment  to  science  was  total,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
development  of  science  and  technology  was  unremitting.  Had  we 
had  at  that  time  anyone  else,  whose  appreciation  of  science  was  not 
as  sympathetic  and  comprehensive,  it  would  have  been  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  lay  the  firm  foundation  of  science  that  got  laid  at 
that  time’.  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  is  actively  continuing  her 
father’s  support  for  science  and  technology.  If  the  statistics  were 
available  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  Nehru  either  opened 
or  at  least  visited  the  majority  of  these  hundred  or  so  Government 
Stations. 

A  key  question  is :  Does  India  get  a  reasonable  social  return  on  the 
heavy  expenditure  on  these  Government  Research  and  Development 
Establishments  ? 

At  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  the  President  of  India,  Sri  Giri, 
went  further  and  put  the  forthright  question:  ‘To  what  extent  have 
all  these  efforts  improved  the  lot  of  the  common  man  ?  We  must  see 
that  our  industry  and  agriculture  are  benefited  by  the  work  done  in 
our  research  bodies  and  higher  technological  institutions’. 


VII 

In  respect  of  Qualified  Scientists  and  Engineers  (QSE)  in  India,  the 
immediate  problem  today  in  my  view  is  not  so  much  a  shortage  of 
numbers  but  the  efficient  deployment  of  those  available ;  in  particular 
the  fraction  in  industry  is  very  small.  Out  of  80,000  scientific/ 
technical  personnel  employed  in  1969-70  in  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  establishments  and  in  the  Universities,  only  3,000,  that  is  only 
3*5%,  are  in  private  sector. 

It  is  clear  that  more  Qualified  Scientists  and  Engineers  are  needed 
in  Indian  industry.  In  U.K.  there  are  more  QSE’s  in  industry  than 
in  government  stations,  but  still  there  are  too  few. 

These  figures  pinpoint  the  scientific  backwardness  of  many  private 
firms  in  India  today;  the  situation  in  the  state  firms  seems  not  to  be 
always  much  better.  But  in  both  public  and  private  industrial  sectors 
the  situation  has  begun  to  improve  rapidly. 
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In  more  detail  a  main  criticism  of  the  present  set  up  is  that  some  of 
the  stations,  particularly  those  which  are  concerned  with  the 
physical  and  engineering  subjects,  seem  not  to  have  succeeded  in 
working  closely  enough  with  the  manufacturing  industries  which 
they  are  intended  to  help.  Some  of  the  government  stations  in  the 
U.K.  have  suffered  from  the  same  failings. 

Some  changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  interface  between  station 
and  firm  are  clearly  needed.  Already  the  Council  for  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  twenty-three  Pilot 
Plants  in  its  stations  and  has  published  a  forthright  report  recom¬ 
mending  much  closer  contact  between  a  station  and  a  firm  or  firms, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  all  projects.  At  present  the  commercial 
return  on  these  pilot  plants  seems  to  be  very  low.  (The  Pilot  Plant 
Committee,  C.S.I.R.  New  Delhi,  1970.) 

One  of  the  essential  difficulties  is  due  to  the  now  well  recognised 
fact  that  the  total  cost  to  a  firm  of  innovating  a  new  product,  for 
instance  a  machine  tool  or  a  process  plant,  may  be  ten  times  as 
much,  compared  with  the  cost  to  the  station  of  the  initial  research. 
Now  at  present  the  whole  cost  for  the  research  in  the  station  is 
generally  paid  by  the  government,  while  the  ten  times  greater  cost 
for  the  industrial  stages  of  the  innovation  process  are  expected  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  firm.  In  many  cases  however  the  firm  is  unable  to 
provide  the  requisite  finance.  So  the  project  may  collapse  and  much 
government  money  will  be  wasted. 

There  are  several  possible  solutions.  One  is  to  treat  each  project 
as  a  joint  one  of  station  and  firm  from  the  very  beginning.  Perhaps  at 
the  start  some  of  the  firm’s  personnel  could  work  in  the  station,  and 
later  on,  some  of  the  station’s  personnel  could  work  in  the  firm. 
Suitable  financial  arrangement  would  be  required.  The  main  object 
must  always  be  to  strengthen  industrial  firms  both  at  the  managerial 
and  the  technological  levels.  For  it  is  in  general  the  firms,  both  state 
and  private,  and  not  the  stations,  which  manufacture  and  sell  a 
product  and  so  create  wealth.  The  establishments  themselves  cost 
a  lot  of  government  money — they  must  earn  this  money  mainly  by 
the  help  they  give  to  industry  or  to  well-defined  social  needs. 

If  one  now  again  considers  industrial  development  one  realises 
that  even  a  giant  power,  such  as  the  U.S.  or  the  U.S.S.R.,  cannot  be 
self-sufficient  in  technology.  The  U.K.  produces  perhaps  not  more 
than  1 0  %  of  new  world  technology ;  India  probably  much  less  than  1  % . 

It  is  the  high  cost  of  the  innovation  process  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  all  countries  to  buy  many  foreign  patents  and  much 
know-how.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  developing  countries.  It  is 
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generally  a  sensible  policy  never  to  re-invent  unless  it  is  essential. 
An  adverse  balance  of  royalty  payment  is  often  a  sign  of  sensible 
national  management. 

The  importance  of  foreign  firms  setting  up  manufacturing  plants 
in  a  developing  country  must  be  stressed.  It  can  be  a  very  efficient 
way  of  transferring  managerial  skills,  technological  know-how  and 
advanced  training  to  a  developing  country.  Political  and  financial 
difficulties  may  arise  but  can  often  be  overcome  given  understanding 
on  both  sides. 

India  has  made  very  wide  use  of  foreign  collaboration  to  speed  up 
the  use  of  modern  technology  in  Indian  industry.  Figures  have  been 
published  recently.  Between  1957  and  1970  over  3,000  cases  of  such 
collaborations  have  been  authorized  by  the  Appropriate  Ministries. 

However,  care  must  be  taken  that  reliance  on  foreign  technology 
is  not  excessive.  A  simple  slogan  might  be  ‘Buy  your  way  to  the 
front  line  of  technological  advice  and  then  use  your  own  resources 
to  make  further  advances’.  This  is  what  the  Japanese  have  done  so 
effectively. 

In  this  connection  the  Indian  Government  has  wisely  laid  it  down 
that  when  an  Indian  firm  makes  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  firm 
for  technological  collaboration,  then  the  Indian  firm  must  set  up 
its  own  R  &  D  unit  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  properly,  and  later 
improve,  the  imported  technology. 

These  considerations  make  it  important  not  to  think  of  science  as 
being  only,  or  even  mainly,  identified  with  basic  research.  For 
science  has  a  big  practical  role  to  play  other  than  by  adding  to 
knowledge :  in  fact,  most  science  in  the  world  is  essentially  concerned 
with  the  application  of  existing  knowledge  to  useful  ends.  Trained 
scientists  and  engineers  are  essential,  along  with  other  professional 
colleagues,  in  all  the  steps  that  lie  between  some  new  scientific 
result  and  the  eventual  practically  useful  material  object  or  process. 
So  even  if  no  new  basic  scientific  knowledge  were  being  created  in 
the  world,  the  main  wealth  creating  sectors  of  the  economy  of  a 
poor  country,  industry,  agriculture  and  mining,  would  all  demand 
an  adequate  number  of  trained  scientists  and  engineers.  Moreover, 
they  would  be  needed  for  all  kinds  of  jobs,  adaptive  research, 
administration,  management,  design,  production,  sales,  operating 
industrial  plants,  extension  work,  etc.,  in  fact  throughout  the 
economy. 

VIII 

Until  a  few  years  ago  it  seemed  that  hopes  for  rapid  economic 
progress  in  many  of  the  poorest  countries  were  doomed  by  very  slow 
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growth  of  the  huge  agricultural  sectors.  For  instance,  the  developing 
countries  in  South  East  Asia,  which  had  exported  annually  14  million 
tons  of  cereals  in  the  1930s,  became  net  importers  of  10  million  tons 
a  year  in  the  1960s. 

Then  came  the  Green  Revolution :  a  triumph  of  biological  science 
and  technology.  A  good  part  of  the  developing  world,  particularly 
South  East  Asia,  is  experiencing  a  major  breakthrough  in  food 
production ;  rates  of  increase  of  food  production  in  South  East  Asia 
are  over  7%  per  annum,  and  some  of  these  countries  are  likely  to 
become  net  exporters  again  in  a  few  years.  All  the  world  over  there 
has  been  world  wide  acclaim  at  the  award  of  a  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace 
to  Dr.  Borlang  for  his  outstanding  contribution  to  this  success. 

This  advance  has  been  due  to  the  breeding  of  dwarf  varieties  of 
wheat  and  rice  in  Mexico  and  the  Philippines  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Ford  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundations  working  closely  with 
local  research  institutes,  such  as  the  Indian  Agricultural  Research 
Institute  in  New  Delhi.  These  new  strains  permit  the  use  of  three 
or  four  times  as  much  fertilizer  and,  when  combined  with  adequate 
water  control  and  pesticides,  give  double  or  triple  yields.  A  farmer 
may  find  his  net  income  rising  from  $15  to  $60  an  acre  a  year. 
From  1965  to  1969,  34  million  acres  have  been  sown  with  the  new 
wheats,  perhaps  10%  of  the  total  grain  acreage  of  these  areas. 

An  expert  in  this  field  has  written :  ‘The  collision  between  popula¬ 
tion  growth  and  food  production  has  been  averted  temporarily.  The 
new  seeds  have  bought  time  to  seek  a  breakthrough  in  contra¬ 
ception5.  ‘While  man  breeds  new  wheat,  nature  breeds  new  rusts. 
Thus  plant  breeding  is  a  never  ending  process’.  ‘.  .  .  the  course  of 
the  Green  Revolution  will  depend  importantly  on  what  the  rich 
countries  do.  Their  aid  policies  will  quite  directly  determine  the 
speed  with  which  the  drive  towards  self-sufficiency  in  food  proceeds5.1 

The  importance  of  intensive  and  continuous  applied  agricultural 
research  tailored  to  specific  local  problems  needs  stressing :  when  and 
how  to  irrigate,  when  to  plant,  when  and  how  to  fertilize,  pest 
control  practices,  etc. 

At  first  sight  the  Green  Revolution  now  in  progress,  due  to  the 
introduction  of  new  high-yielding  wheats  and  other  food  crops, 
should  allow  a  rapid  increase  in  the  speed  of  general  economic 
advance  at  a  very  low  cost  in  investment.  However,  this  is  only 
partially  so,  because  of  the  need  for  water,  tube  wells,  fertilizers, 
pesticides,  electric  power,  transport,  storage  facilities,  credit, 
agricultural  advisory  services,  etc.,  which  also  must  be  provided. 

1Brown,  Lester,  R.,  Seeds  of  Change.  (Praeger  Publishers,  New  York,  1970). 
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So  the  agricultural  revolution  demands  an  industrial  one  as  well, 
including  sometimes  profound  social  changes  and  the  provision  of 
much  investment  capital.  Even  the  Green  Revolution  does  not 
provide  instant  development. 

Some  figures  have  been  given  in  a  recent  report  by  the  Indian 
Agricultural  Research  Institute  (I.A.R.I.)  of  the  percentage  increase 
of  yield  between  1960-1961  (the  pre-package  period)  and  1967-1969 
(when  the  High- Yielding  varieties  were  grown).  Rice  12%, 
Wheat  80%,  Maize  72%.  Further  big  increases  in  yields  are  being 
obtained  by  multiple  cropping.  An  extreme  form  of  this  is  Relay 
Cropping  where  four  different  crops  are  grown  each  year. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  a  recent  report  of  the 
Indian  Agricultural  Research  Institute : 

Tt  is  rather  painfully  true  that  the  Green  Revolution  has  been 
experienced  by  the  irrigated  areas  alone  and  the  lot  of  the  farmers 
of  the  unirrigated  areas  remains  more  or  less  unameliorated.  The 
High-Yielding  varieties  were  launched  in  areas  with  assured  rainfall 
and/or  assured  irrigation.  However,  these  programmes  only  served 
to  accentuate  the  already  wide  socio-economic  gap  that  existed 
between  the  farmers  of  the  more  fortunate  regions  and  those  of 
areas  largely  dependent  on  the  vagaries  of  a  notoriously  fickle 
monsoon.  The  neglect  of  the  unirrigated  areas  can  be  continued 
only  at  grave  risk  to  our  agricultural  economy  since  they  constitute 
nearly  80%  of  the  total  cropped  area  and  contribute  as  much  as 
40%  of  the  total  food  output5. 

‘Research  on  dry  farming  has  been  in  progress  for  the  last  30  years 
or  so  and  certain  useful  practices  for  moisture  and  soil  conservation 
have  been  developed :  also  studies  have  been  made  into  the  selection 
of  varieties  suitable  for  low  rainfall  areas.  However,  no  concerted 
effort  has  so  far  been  made  to  apply  an  integrated  package  of 
technology  involving  the  simultaneous  application  of  all  the  results 
of  research.  Consequently  the  individual  practices  developed  by 
scientists  working  in  different  disciplines  have  not  found  wide 
adoption  because  of  their  marginal  impact  on  productivity  and 
income.  A  significant  yield  and  income  jump  in  the  unirrigated 
areas  can  only  be  achieved  by  such  an  integrated  approach5. 

Some  of  the  main  scientific  and  technological  problems  are  as 
follows:  Land  consolidation  and  soil  conservation:  improvement  in 
tillage  leading  to  better  soil  structure  and  root  penetration:  Use 
of  plant  residues  to  improve  soil  structure:  Adoption  of  water 
harvesting:  More  efficient  application  of  fertilizers  e.g.  deep  place¬ 
ment  and  foliar  application :  Improvement  of  biological  fixation  of 
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nitrogen  through  efficient  strains  especially  those  tolerant  to  salt. 
Photo-sensitive  and  quick  maturing  varieties  least  affected  by 
drought:  Mixed  crop  rotations:  Popularisation  of  soybean,  high 
protein  maize,  etc. 

This  brief  survey  by  the  I.A.R.I.  of  the  problem  of  the  unirrigated 
areas  shows  the  intricacy  of  the  problem  compared  with  that  of  the 
irrigated  areas.  Intensive  training  programmes  for  extension- 
personnel  will  have  to  proceed  the  introduction  of  the  new 
technology.  The  only  way  to  bring  about  a  significant  advance  is  to 
launch  a  broad  scientific  approach  dealing  with  all  the  variable. 
Only  when  a  farmer  can  expect  big  improvements  is  it  worth  his 
while  to  change  his  practice. 

Close  collaboration  between  the  agricultural  research  institutes 
of  other  less  developed  countries  which  face  the  same  intricate 
problems  of  dry  farming  would  seem  sensible,  and  is  now  being 
planned. 

IX 

I  now  want  to  say  something  more  about  the  population  problem. 
The  basic  figures  for  the  world  as  a  whole  are  well  known.  The 
present  number  of  people  is  about  3*5  billion  and  is  increasing  at 
about  2*0%  a  year.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  i.e.  by  2000  A.D., 
the  number  will  be  about  7  billion  and  nothing  which  we  can  do 
now  will  alter  this  substantially.  However,  if  nothing  is  done  during 
the  next  decades,  by  2030  A.D.  the  number  will  be  around  14  billion: 
and  so  on,  doubling  every  30  years.  At  some  period  in  the  future 
world  catastrophy  would  ensue  due  to  the  inevitable  scramble  for 
food,  land,  raw  materials  and  space. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  situation  in  India.  The  present  population 
of  547  millions  has  been  growing  at  the  rate  of  2-5%,  that  is  13  million 
extra  people  a  year. 

Calculations  have  shown  that  the  cost  of  India  today  of  providing 
one  workplace,  that  is  housing,  tools  of  trade,  etc.,  is  around  $11 0.1 
So  the  cost  of  providing  for  13  million  extra  people  is  somewhat 
over  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  This  amounts  to  about  3%  of  the  national 
income,  but  may  now  be  growing  at  a  rate  of  nearer  9-0%. 

If  the  present  13  million  extra  births  could  be  reduced  to  say  one- 
half,  then  the  cost  of  providing  the  requisite  places  would  be  also 
reduced  by  one-half.  The  resulting  ‘saving’  of  rather  less  than  a 
billion  dollars  could  then  be  used  for  other  investments  or  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  the  people. 

1  Robert  Nield,  India  at  Midhassase,  1964,  p.  26.  Overseas  Development  Institute. 
Goran  Ohlin,  Population  Control  and  Economic  Development,  OECD,  Paris,  p.  116. 
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In  a  recent  Indian  Government  pamphlet  rough  figures  have 
been  given  in  some  detail  of  the  additional  resources  required  for 
an  extra  13  million  persons.  These  include  130,000  schools, 
2-6  million  houses,  37,000  schoolteachers,  200  million  metres  of 
cloth,  12  million  quintals  of  food  and  4  million  jobs,  etc.  every  year. 

The  Indian  Planning  Commission  has  made  several  forward 
planning  projections  of  the  population,  ranging  from  uncontrolled 
to  very  strongly  controlled.  The  ‘medium  projection5  is  the  one  used 
by  the  Planning  Commission.  This  medium  plan  involves  about 
halving  the  fertility  rate  by  1985.  Even  with  this  reduction,  there  is 
the  prospect  of  India’s  population  increasing  by  320  million  in  the 
next  30  years  over  and  above  the  estimated  550  in  1970,  giving  a 
total  of  870  million  in  2000  A.D. 

India  in  1956  initiated  a  government  programme  for  the  control 
of  population  and  was  the  first  country  to  do  so.  The  budget  of  the 
Family  Planning  Organisation  has  risen  very  rapidly  lately  and  the 
annual  budget  provision  for  the  period  1968-74  is  about  $80  million. 

There  are  now  some  5,000  rural  planning  centres  and  30,000 
subcentres.  More  than  half  of  the  Indian  population  are  covered 
from  these  centres. 

The  number  of  trained  personnel  employed  by  the  Family 
Planning  Organisations  are  as  follows:  4,000  medical  officers; 
6,000  extension  educators;  14,000  health  assistants;  40,000 
auxiliaries  of  various  type;  the  total  trained  personnel  is  around 
60,000. 

Some  states  have  passed  laws  to  encourage  the  limiting  the  size 
of  families  as  to  make  small  families  the  norm.  A  Bill  has  recently 
been  passed  to  legalise  abortion  in  India. 

From  these  facts  and  figures  it  is  clear  that  the  Indian  Government 
has  built  up  a  massive  planning  organisation,  probably  the  largest 
Family  Planning  Organisation  in  the*  Western  World.  The  main 
methods  used  were  sterilisation,  IUD  and  conventional  contraception. 

The  question  one  must  put  is  whether  the  programme  is  big 
enough  to  enable  the  national  targets  to  be  met.  These  targets 
are  to  reduce  the  birthrate  from  37  to  25  per  1,000  and  to  reduce 
the  population  growth  from  2-5%  to  1*5%  by  about  1980. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  done  so  far,  the  birth  rate  for  India  as  a 
whole  has  been  estimated  to  have  come  down  from  41  per  1,000  in 
1961  to  37  per  1,000  in  1970.  The  birth  rate  has  declined  less  slowly 
in  States  where  the  Family  Planning  Organisation  has  made  good 
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progress:  for  instance  in  five  such  States  the  birth  rate  is  34,  and 
in  the  tea  estates,  where  medical  services  are  good,  the  birth  rate 
is  as  low  as  31. 

The  Family  Planning  Organisation  holds  that  the  target  of 
25  birth  per  1,000  for  India  as  a  whole  should  be  achievable  within 
seven  years  or  so,  given  a  fast  enough  growth  of  the  infrastructure 
and  organisation. 

Recently  the  use  of  oral  pills  have  come  under  detailed  study  in 
India  by  the  Department  of  Family  Planning  and  the  Indian  Council 
of  Medical  Research.  It  will  no  doubt  soon  be  established  if  oral 
contraceptives  are  as  successful  in  India  as  they  have  been  in  many 
developed  countries. 

The  present  target  of  25  per  1,000  must  surely  be  taken  as  a 
first  step,  to  be  reached  as  soon  as  possible,  but  to  be  replaced  by  a 
target  birth  rate  of  under  20  per  1,000  as  in  Europe. 

I  believe  that  the  only  long  range  target  for  all  countries  must 
be  a  stabilised  population. 

In  this  talk  I  have  outlined,  mainly  for  a  British  audience,  a  few 
facts  about  the  three  main  aspects  of  present  day  India  which 
dominate  its  economic  future  and  so  are  deeply  relevant  to  realising 
the  dream  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  of  a  prosperous,  happy  and  united 
India.  In  discussing  these  three  aspects,  industry,  agriculture  and 
population,  some  may  think  that  I  have  spoken  too  much  of  the 
problems  of  increasing  the  wealth  of  India  and  too  little  of  the 
quality  of  the  life  of  individual  Indians.  My  reason  is  of  course  that 
almost  everything  which  improves  the  way  of  living  costs  money, 
and  this  must  come  out  of  the  proceeds  of  industry  and  agriculture. 
Population  control  is  perhaps  the  major  factor  in  preventing  the 
worsening  the  quality  of  life  in  India  by  overcrowding.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Planning  Commission,  presided  over  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  is  inevitably  concerned  with  population  trends 
over  the  next  few  decades.  Without  adequate  population  control, 
long  and  indeed  medium  range  forward  planning  is  impossible. 

I  will  now  end  this  address  by  quoting  an  apt  passage  by 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  a  lecture  given  in  1959.  Today,  twelve  years 
later,  the  theme  seems  to  me  to  have  still  more  relevance. 

‘Tomorrow’s  India  will  be  what  we  make  it  by  today’s  labours.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  India  will  progress  industrially  and  otherwise; 
that  she  will  advance  in  science  and  technology;  that  our  people’s 
standard  will  rise,  that  education  will  spread  and  that  health 
conditions  will  be  better,  and  that  art  and  culture  will  enrich 
people’s  lives.  .  .  .  What  I  am  concerned  with  is  not  merely  our 
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material  progress,  but  the  quality  and  depth  of  our  people.  Gaining 
power  through  industrial  processes  will  they  lose  themselves  in  the 
quest  of  individual  wealth  and  soft  living  ?  That  would  be  a  tragedy, 
for  that  would  be  a  negation  of  what  India  has  stood  for  in  the  past, 
and  I  think  in  the  present  time  also  as  exemplified  by  Gandhi. 
Power  is  necessary,  but  wisdom  is  essential.  It  is  only  power  with 
wisdom  that  is  good  .  .  .  Can  we  combine  the  progress  of  science 
and  technology  with  this  progress  of  the  mind  and  spirit  also  ?’ 


This  was  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  lectures  in  memory  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  It  was  delivered  by  Lord  Blackett  of  Chelsea ,  O.M. ,  C.H., 
F.R.S.,  M.A.  at  the  Royal  Society  on  7th  December  1971. 
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Each  of  the  authors  of  the  first  three  Nehru  Memorial  Lectures  has 
referred  to  the  close  association  which  existed  for  over  fifty  years  between 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Mohandas  Gandhi. 

When  Gandhi  died  on  30th  January,  1948,  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
broadcast  on  All  India  Radio  and  said:  ‘.  .  .  Our  beloved  leader,  Bapu, 
as  we  called  him,  the  Father  of  the  Nation,  is  no  more.’  Lord  Butler  has 
described  in  his  Lecture  how  Nehru  became  ‘The  Father  of  India.’ 

This  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Nehru  would  not  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  testimony  given  to  Gandhi  by  the  British  people  in  1969. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Mountbatten,  a  Committee  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  representatives  of  Government  and  Opposition,  the  Church, 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  Science,  Industry  and  the  Arts  combined  to  hold 
a  series  of  events  to  commemorate  in  Great  Britain  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  in  1869. 

A  brochure  was  published  recording  all  the  meetings,  exhibitions,  radio 
and  television  broadcasts  and  other  events  which  took  place  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  ‘Gandhi  Centenary  Year’.  It  also  included  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  books  and  other  papers  written  by  Gandhi ;  in  these,  as  well 
as  in  nearly  all  the  events,  reference  was  made  to  ‘Panditji’  Nehru.  This 
was  especially  so  during  the  Service  of  Remembrance  held  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  London,  which  was  the  very  first  time  that  an  ecumenical 
service  was  held  at  the  Cathedral  in  honour  of  a  statesman  of  another 
country.  Moreover,  it  was  the  first  time  that  a  Service  was  televised  in 
colour  from  the  Cathedral. 

The  British  Post  Office  issued  a  Gandhi  Centenary  stamp.  This  was  a 
most  unusual  philatelic  occasion  for  not  only  was  it  the  first  British  stamp 
to  bear  the  portrait  of  an  oversea  leader,  but  it  was  also  the  first  time  that 
the  British  Post  Office  commissioned  and  accepted  a  design  by  an  Indian 
artist. 

Many  British  Companies  subscribed  to  these  events  and  one  of  the 
contributions  of  E.M.I.  Records  Limited  was  a  unique  record  (ALP. 21 13) 
which  contains  the  complete  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  Service  and  the 
Addresses  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Mountbatten. 
It  also  includes  the  voice  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  speaking  in  English,  taken 
from  a  recording  which  Gandhi  made  in  India  some  years  ago.  This 
record  was  also  processed  at  the  Calcutta  factory  of  The  Gramophone 
Company. 

The  celebrations  concluded  with  a  programme  held  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  in  London,  in  the  presence  of  His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  gave  an  Address  in  honour  of  Gandhi  and  who,  in  closing, 
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said:  .  .  we  are  here  tonight  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  man  and  above 

all  a  great  Indian,  who  never  contemplated  the  severance  of  that  bond 
of  long  association  and  friendship  between  Britain  and  India.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  ka  samman  karne  ke  liay  aj  briten  or  bharat  ikatthe  hue  he.  We  honour 
that  friendship  tonight.’ 

Other  speakers  included  the  British  Prime  Minister  The  Rt.  Hon. 
Harold  Wilson;  Lord  Mountbatten;  the  High  Commissioner  for  India, 
His  Excellency  Shri  Apa  B.  Pant;  and  the  Indian  Minister  of  Education, 
Professor  V.  K.  R.  Rao. 

The  great  International  Artiste,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  was  not  only  a 
member  of  the  United  Kingdom  Committee  for  the  Gandhi  Centenary, 
but  he  also  performed  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  concert.  His  solo  per¬ 
formance  (Beethoven’s  Egmont  Overture  and  Violin  Concerto  in  D), 
with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  the 
great  Indian  Conductor  Zubin  Mehta,  was  memorable.  In  addition 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  combined  with  the  renowned  Indian  artists,  Ravi 
Shankar  and  Alla  Rakha  in  an  exciting  Raga  for  sitar  and  violin — an 
event  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  an  audience  of  over  two  thousand. 

In  this  part  of  the  Gandhi  celebrations,  the  words  of  H.R.H.  Prince 
Charles — ‘Today  Britain  and  India  are  united  .  .  .’  had  special  sig¬ 
nificance.  Mr.  Menuhin’s  international  work  for  peace  had  been  recognised 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  award  to  him  of  a  K.B.E.  and  in  1970  he  was 
one  of  the  first  recipients  from  the  Government  of  India  of  the  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  award  for  international  understanding. 

All  the  British  events  were  organised  by  voluntary  helpers — a  fact  which 
would  have  appealed  to  Gandhi.  The  knowledge  that  all  the  revenue 
obtained  was  donated  to  improving  the  well-being  of  the  younger 
generation,  irrespective  of  creed,  race  or  colour,  would  have  especially 
pleased  both  Nehru  and  Gandhi,  for  each  had  a  great  love  of  children. 
Indeed,  Nehru’s  birthday  (14th  November)  is  now  marked  as  ‘Children’s 
Day’  in  India  and  children’s  parties  are  also  held  in  India  House  in 
London  and  other  Indian  embassies  abroad. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  would  surely  have  enjoyed  these  celebrations  in 
honour  of  his  lifelong  associate  and  friend. 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial 
Scholarships 

Furtherance  of  education  is  the  principal  object  of  the  Trust.  It  provides 
that  in  addition  to  organising  the  Nehru  Memorial  Lectures  the  Governors 
may  award  scholarships  to  competent  students  of  Indian  citizenship  who 
wish  to  specialise  in  science,  technology  or  the  humanities  at  any  British 
educational  establishment  approved  by  the  Governors. 


University  scholarships  have  been  awarded  to: 

1966 

Kamal  Nay  an  Kabra  graduated  with  a  First  Glass  Honours  Degree  in 
Economics,  Political  Science  and  English  from  Patna  University  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years  and  won  a  scholarship  to  the  Delhi  School  of 
Economics,  graduating  with  second  position  with  the  award  of  M.A.  (First 
Class).  He  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  Delhi  School  as  a  research  scholar. 

Under  his  Nehru  award  Mr.  Kabra  studied  economics  for  two  years  as 
a  post-graduate  scholar  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Trinity  College). 

1967 

Anand  Jagannath  Mukhedar  obtained  M.Sc.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Poona  and  was  awarded  the  second  Nehru 
Scholarship. 

Taken  at  the  University  of  Bristol,  the  excellence  of  Dr.  Mukhedar’s 
work  in  organometallic  chemistry  resulted  in  the  Governors  granting 
him  a  year’s  extension  of  his  scholarship.  Dr.  Mukhedar  was  also  awarded 
a  Research  Fellowship  of  Bristol  University.  He  returned  to  the  University 
of  Poona  in  December  1969. 

1968 

Nagesh  Chandra  Vaidya  was  awarded  his  Ph.D.  in  Physics  after 
six  years’  study  at  Jadavpur  University,  Calcutta,  for  his  thesis  on 
‘Behaviour  of  Electronic  Beams  in  Increasing  Magnetic  Fields’,  and  under 
a  Nehru  scholarship  he  then  spent  three  years  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory, 
Cambridge  where  he  studied  Infra-Red  Image  Converters. 

The  Nehru  Trust  also  enabled  Dr.  Vaidya  to  present  his  findings  at 
the  Seventh  International  Congress  in  Electronic  Microscopy  at  Grenoble 
in  1971  before  he  returned  to  India. 
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1968 

Miss  Nilakantan  Mangalam  studied  English  Literature  at  the  University 
of  Delhi  in  which  subject  she  obtained  a  B.A.  with  Honours  in  1965;  she 
then  continued  her  studies  at  Osmania  University  gaining  an  M.A.  First 
Class  in  English  Literature  in  1967.  Ller  Nehru  Scholarship  was  used  to 
continue  her  studies  of  English  Literature  at  Girton  College,  Cambridge 
for  an  extended  award  of  three  years. 

1968 

Pritam  Singh  Grover  gained  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Delhi  in 
1967  in  Physics.  Dr.  Grover  was  selected  for  a  Nehru  scholarship  to 
further  his  studies  at  the  Clarendon  Laboratory,  Oxford,  in  research 
work,  including  that  on  helium  film. 

1970 

Vinod  Kumar  Chopra  was  awarded  his  Ph.D.  for  a  thesis  in  Physics  at 
the  Indian  Institute  of  Technology,  Kanpur  and  was  subsequently  selected 
for  a  Nehru  Memorial  Scholarship  at  the  Clarendon  Laboratory,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  for  post-graduate  studies  in  Low  Temperature  Physics. 
His  award  was  also  extended  to  three  years. 

1971 

Malur  Narayanaswamy  Srinivasan  studied  Physical  Metallurgy  at 
the  University  of  Mysore  and  then  continued  his  work  at  the  Indian 
Institute  of  Science,  Bangalore,  where  he  was  awarded  a  Ph.D.  in  1971. 
Having  been  selected  for  a  Nehru  Memorial  Scholarship,  Dr.  Srinivasan 
then  studied  Industrial  Metallurgy  at  the  University  of  Birmingham  for 
two  years. 

The  Nehru  Trust  also  sponsored  a  visit  by  Dr.  Srinivasan  to  Philadelphia, 
USA,  where  he  presented  a  paper  at  the  International  Foundry  Congress. 

1972 

Miss  Sumana  Dasgupta  obtained  an  M.E.  degree  with  distinction  in 
Advanced  Electronics  from  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science,  Bangalore,  in 
1971.  She  was  then  awarded  a  Nehru  Memorial  Scholarship  to  study 
Digital  Communication  and  Information  Processing  at  the  Imperial 
College  of  Science  and  Technology,  London. 

1972 

Devendra  Prasad  Juyal  obtained  his  Ph.D.  in  Physics  (Spectroscopy) 
at  Banaras  Hindu  University  and  then  took  up  a  post  as  a  Senior  Scientific 
Officer  at  the  Instruments  Research  and  Development  Establishment, 
Dehra  Dun.  Dr.  Juyal  was  awarded  the  ninth  Nehru  Scholarship  in 
order  to  pursue  research  into  holography  at  the  University  of  Southampton. 
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Led  by  the  generous  example  of  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  British  Government,  there  was  an  immediate 
response  to  Lord  Mountbatten’s  appeal  for  an  endowment  of  at  least 
£100,000,  to  ensure  a  permanent  memorial  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 


To  date,  subscribers  include: 

Associated  Electrical  Industries 
British  American  Tobacco  Co.  Ltd. 
Burmah  Shell  Co.  Ltd. 

Cambridge  University  Press 
Chartered  Bank 
English  Electric  Co.  Ltd. 

Glaxo  Group  Ltd. 

Guest,  Keen  &  Nettlefolds  Ltd. 


Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Ltd. 
Inchcape  Charitable  Trust 
Mercantile  Bank  Ltd. 

National  and  Grindlays  Bank  Ltd. 
Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd. 

Unilever  Ltd. 

U.K.  Gandhi  Centenary  Committee 
and  many  individual  subscribers. 


Such  evidence  of  goodwill  and  confidence  enabled  the  sponsors  to 
hold  their  first  meeting  as  Trustees  of  the  Fund  on  5th  January,  1966. 
They  made  immediate  arrangements  for  the  first  Lecture  and  the  award 
of  the  first  Post-Graduate  Scholarship,  and  discussed  with  solicitors  the 
drafting  of  a  legal  Deed.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Ronald  Brockman  was 
appointed  to  the  Committee  whilst  also  acting  as  Honorary  Secretary. 


These  events  happened  without  waiting  for  legal  enactment  of  ‘The 
Trust’,  an  example  of  intent  being  taken  for  the  Deed — which  typifies  the 
operations  of  both  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Lord  Mountbatten ! 

In  the  event,  the  Deed  was  finally  completed  on  18th  December,  1969, 
and  provides,  inter  alia ,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Trust  is  the  furtherance 
of  education;  firstly,  by  the  institution  of  an  annual  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Memorial  Lecture  to  be  given  in  public  by  a  distinguished  scholar, 
scientist  or  administrator  and  preferably  on  some  aspect  of  Common¬ 
wealth  or  international  relations;  secondly,  by  the  award  of  scholarships 
to  be  known  as  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Scholarships  to  competent 
students  of  Indian  citizenship  who  wish  to  specialise  in  science,  technology 
or  the  humanities  at  a  British  University. 


The  Deed  stipulates  that  management  is  entrusted  to  seven  ‘Governors’, 
two  of  whom  must  be : 


His  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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The  other  five  Governors  nominated  in  the  Trust  Deed  are: 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  The  Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma. 

Lord  Butler  of  Saffron  Walden. 

General  Sir  Roy  Bucher. 

Sir  Jeremy  Raisman. 

John  Grigg. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Ronald  Brockman. 

(In  April,  1971,  Mr.  Graham  D.  Clifford,  Director  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Electronic  and  Radio  Engineers,  was  appointed  a  Joint 
Honorary  Secretary.  He  was  also  elected  a  Governor  in  January, 
1973.) 

The  Deed  complies  with  the  Public  Trustee  Act,  1906,  and  National 
and  Grindlays  Bank  of  London  were  appointed  Custodian  Trustee  of  the 
property  and  assets  of  the  Trust. 

The  number  of  scholarships  awarded  is  determined  by  the  yearly 
income  of  the  Trust  and  all  awards  are  subject  to  regulations  made  by 
the  Governors.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  post-graduate  awards,  recorded 
on  page  xi,  the  Governors  may  also  award  scholarships  to  students  of 
Indian  citizenship  who  are  judged  suitable  for  entry  or  preparation  for 
admission  to  a  British  University  or  Polytechnic  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
further  grant,  may  obtain  a  degree. 

All  scholars  are  required  to  make  a  final  report  on  their  experiences  to 
the  Governors  on  the  completion  of  their  scholarships.  Post-graduate 
scholars  are  especially  encouraged  to  publish  the  results  of  research  work ; 
indeed  some  of  the  past  scholars  have  made  valuable  contributions  to 
learned  society  journals.  It  is  also  expected  that,  on  completion  of  their 
University  studies,  all  scholars  will  offer  their  expertise  for  employment 
in  India  and,  in  this  way,  pass  on  the  benefits  of  their  training  by 
contributing  to  the  development  of  their  country. 

In  these  various  ways,  the  Trust  aims  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  was  an  undergraduate  at  Trinity  College,  took 
a  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  Degree  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  in 
his  subsequent  life  proved  to  be  a  master  of  the  humanities. 

Applications  for  grants  must  be  submitted  on  a  form  obtainable  from 
the  Joint  Honorary  Secretaries,  The  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Trust, 
9,  Bedford  Square,  London  WC1B  3RG,  or  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  New  Delhi,  India. 
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The  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Trust 
8-9  Bedford  Square,  London  WC1  B  3RG,  England 


